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iG is doubtful if a full, accurate, and impartial history of the condi- 

tion of affairs in South Carolina during the last twelve years can 
ever be written. I certainly believe that it never will be, although 
something purporting to fulfil these conditions may find a place in 
the libraries of the future. The bright genius of a Macaulay could 
not present, from the bare records of testimony or from the reports of 
investigating committees, any thing like a complete and lifelike pic- 
ture of that turbulent period. Yet no one who was active in the scenes 
to be described could be trusted with the task ; for there has been no 
such thing as disinterestedness. Every man has occupied a position 
in which he has been forced to think and act with intensity. As it 
was practically social ostracism for the South Carolinian to withhold 
his sympathy from the Ku-Klux and Union Leagues of the early days, 
and from the rifle clubs after the “ Mississippi Campaign,” so there 
was no room in South Carolina for a Republican who tried to keep 
out of politics. Politics became every man’s trade, business, and pro- 
fession. Reconstruction came upon South Carolina as a State already 
ruined. The State banks and stocks, in which the people’s money was 
chiefly invested, were made worthless by the issue of the war ; property 
of all kinds had depreciated greatly, and the emancipation of some 
460,000 slaves had caused a loss to individuals of over $250,000,000. 
There had never been much ready money in circulation in South 
Carolina. Credit was king before the war, and a man’s note at a good 
rate of interest was preferred to cash. After the war there was no 
money at all. Add to all this the fact that the prominent men of the 
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State labored under political disabilities, and were not even the equals 
of their former slaves, who had now become freemen and citizens. 
No one would have deemed it possible to sink the State into a condi- 
tion of greater wretchedness, or that from that ruined people any 
process of government could have extorted the millions of dollars 
wasted by the so-called Radical administrations, which ended with the 
downfall of Frank J. Moses. Yet, as admitted by the Republicans 
to-day, over $5,000,000 were raised by taxation upon a fictitious val- 
uation of the depreciated property of the people, or borrowed upon 
estimates thereof, and squandered to the last dollar for the personal 
ends of those who held the reins of government. Reckless of con- 
sequences, as the Moses administration had shown itself to be, the 
leaders found it necessary, in the last year of their sway, to tinker 
the outrageous past by cutting down the State debt from $17,000,000 
to $6,000,000. This amount was not much in excess of the ante-war 
liabilities of the State, representing the debt which existed when 
the Radicals went into power. Thus, by legislative enactment, the 
Radical reign, one of unequalled corruption, was put on record as 
most economical and exemplary. 

It is not the purpose of this article to rake over the past of South 
Carolina further than is necessary for a clear understanding of her 
present political, social, and industrial aspect. To any one not already 
familiar with the glaring frauds and exciting passages in the State’s 
political history since the war, the facts are easily accessible in the 
voluminous reports of investigating committees. In the examination 
by a legislative committee, familiarly known as the “fraud committee,” 
into the election to Congress of Hon. John J. Patterson, the doings of 
the Radicals are fully exposed. The sequel to these frauds lies in the 
struggles incident to the elections of 1876, when the Democrats made 
their first great effort to capture the government, and of 1878, the 
year of tissue ballots ; and these are fully set forth in the reports of 
the Cameron and Teller Congressional Committees. If an attempt 
to present a picture of the present condition of the State offered no 
more serious difficulty than would be encountered in compiling a 
story from those records, the task would be an easy one. As the 
correspondent of an independent Northern journal, I have been 
most painstaking and elaborate in my investigations as to the present 
political situation of the State; but so little to my satisfaction has 
the result been that I hesitate to make statements on my own respon- 
sibility, when under ordinary circumstances I should have no possible 
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reason for doubting my facts. There is not a prominent man in the - 
State who is a safe guide to the investigator. With all his upright- 
ness and integrity of character,—and in my opinion he is, “as men 
go,” one of the most perfect gentlemen in the North or South, — 
Wade Hampton’s exposition of affairs is a lamentable defence of his 
party. M. C. Butler earnestly denies that the negroes are abused, 
even while Nix, the colored postmaster of Blackville, is nursing the 
pistol-wound he received from a white Democrat through the delivery 
window, and men are still discussing Senator Butler’s appearance on 
horseback at the head of the rifle clubs in the famous Edgefield 
meeting. Republican evidence, on the other hand, is scarcely more 
trustworthy, and the balance in its favor, if there is any, results from 
the fact that the party is not now on the defensive, and has little 
hope of being soon again the dominant power in the State. 

The Hampton government has been in control of the State since 
it was recognized by President Hayes in April, 1877. That there 
was fraud in General Hampton’s election is undoubted ; that the ne- 
groes were bulldozed, driven away from Republican meetings by the 
rifle clubs, and harried and annoyed at the polls is indisputable ; that 
tissue ballots were used, and returns made from counties of votes 
exceeding the total population thereof, is a well known fact. But the 
result has been to secure to the State an able and moderate adminis- 
tration, — certainly a better one for South Carolina than the govern- 
ment which the Republicans struggled with equal unscrupulousness 
to elect. Mr. Chamberlain, when he accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion, was not a Republican, even to the extent to which his followers 
may have embraced the doctrines of the party. All the summer and 
fall of 1876 he had been assiduously cultivating the Democrats ; and, 
while still the Republican governor of the State, he was almost ostra- 
cized by his own party, whose members he neglected when he had 
favors to bestow, to the material profit of the Democrats. The conse- 
quence was that in the Democratic State Convention he came within 
five votes of receiving the nomination for governor, afterward con- 
ferred on General Hampton. So far did the Democrats, in their hesi- 
tancy about being able to carry a ticket of their own, acquiesce in 
Chamberlain’s plan, by which he was to go to the United States 
Senate, and leave the State with a Democratic lieutenant-governor in 
the executive chamber. There is no question that in trying to secure 
Hampton’s election the Democrats sincerely believed, knowing 
Chamberlain so thoroughly, that the end justified the means adopted. 
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Gen. Hampton himself did not enter into the aggressive policy of his 
party, and refused in his canvass to follow the advice of the extrem- 
ists. The canvass was practically divided in tone. Hampton was 
all moderation, and talked conciliation and good feeling. His party 
made a war of the campaign. He himself has no doubt as to which 
policy elected him; he says it was his own. The attitude he took, 
and the one in which he stands to-day, is entirely consistent with his 
record since the war. He has always been the friend of the negroes, 
and asserts that he was the first man publicly to propose for them a 
scheme of suffrage after their emancipation. Earlier still, he had 
been in favor of enlisting them as soldiers in the Confederate service 
under a promise of gradual emancipation. His views and the policy 
of his government have been so tinctured with moderation, and are in 
such marked contrast with the ideas of his party, that he is in a meas- 
ure alienated from it. While governor, without the solid support of 
the Republicans in both branches, he would not have been able to 
carry through the Legislature a single measure bearing the stamp of 
his political individuality. It is doubtful if he would to-day receive 
the nomination for governor were he to become a candidate. Among 
other features in his ideal of a State government was a large minority 
of Republicans in the General Assembly. His party, to show how 
they agreed with him, worked so well in his second campaign that 
there are now only seven or eight Republicans in both Houses. 

The Republicans are disposed to be very friendly with Hampton. 
They accuse him of having made promises to them when, after 1876, 
they were a power in the Legislature, and of subsequently breaking 
these promises ; but they affect to believe that he was bulldozed by 
his party. It is said by them that he was sent to the United States 
Senate to get him out of the way of the extremists, and prevent his 
interference with their plans. His government, as it is still called, 
although Lieutenant-Governor Simpson has for nearly a year occupied 
his place, has made great progress toward reducing the State’s ex- 
penses, so far as is practicable, to an ante-war standard. The Repub- 
licans assert that Hampton has merely carried out the work that 
Chamberlain began ; but his method is different from Chamberlain’s. 
The appropriations for departments have not been greatly reduced, 
except that for public printing. Under Moses this was several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Chamberlain reduced it to something nearer 
what was needed, and now it is only $25,000. Executive ‘and legis- 
lative expenses have been largely reduced under Hampton. The 
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State officers, who under Radical rule received $3000 a year, are 
now paid $2100, — no officer in the State receiving a larger salary, 
save the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court who gets $4000, and the 
Governor whose salary is $3500. The salary list, with one officer 
added, the superintendent of education, is $5950 less than it was in 
1859. As a set-off to this apparent master-stroke of economy, how- 
ever, it must be said that in 1859 the State was financially in a very 
proud position, and not only deemed a State capitol that should cost 
less than $3,000,000 beneath her dignity, but sought to be repre- 
sented by the best class of men and at their own price. The rate of 
taxation of two mills on a dollar, which the present government has 
established, is lower than any since the war ; and in many other ways 
which cannot be expressed in figures, the Hampton government has 
shown itself able, sincere, honest, and economical. There are more 
colored children in the public schools since 1876, according to Gov- 
ernor Simpson, than there ever were under Radical rule. Negroes 
sit on juries and hear evidence for and against their own color. 
There is moderation toward them at the State House, in the executive 
chamber, and in the General Assembly. But what does this modera- 
tion mean? Wade Hampton, as governor, said that the negro should 
enjoy all rights as the white man’s political equal. But does he, can 
he, enjoy any of these rights? When it comes to an election or to 
any exercise of the right of suffrage, the party steps in and takes 
charge of things. The negro is bulldozed and intimidated, and his 
vote is thrown out of the ballot-box after he has contrived to get it 
in. This done and the object attained, the Butlers and Garys retire, 
and all is once more moderation and conciliation. 

I have said that Governor Hampton proudly points to the fact that 
the negro sits on every jury, and that his rights are protected in the 
courts. To be sure he sits on the juries, but he has no reason to 
congratulate himself on what he accomplishes while there as a citizen. 
All the courts of the State are entirely in the hands of the Demo- 
crats; and the officers of the United States courts say that it is 
utterly impossible to cdénvict a Democrat of any political offence, or 
to rescue a negro under prosecution for a political offence, —that it 
requires as much courage in a negro on a jury te hold out for the 
conviction of a Democrat as it does in a soldier to march up to a 
battery. Even in the United States courts a Democrat cannot be 
convicted. A single Democratic juryman will hold out for life, and 
disagreements are the inevitable result of every indictment brought 
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into court. The District-Attorney at Columbia has recently had a 
set of juries dismissed, because he was convinced that he could not 
hope for justice in their verdicts. This gentleman, Judge Northrup, 
who is a South Carolinian, has at present under indictment for elec- 
tion frauds over five hundred Democrats; besides these he stands 
ready to secure the indictment of twice as many more, including the 
most prominent men in the State and the executive committee of the 
Democratic party, the only reason for their escape thus far being 
simply that the dockets are full. This officer informs me that the 
proof of their guilt is plainer than was the writing on the wall of 
Belshazzar at the feast of Babylon ; but that Chief-Justice Waite him- 
self on the bench, and Mr. Evarts and General Devens prosecuting, 
could not for their souls secure a conviction before a jury of the State 
or of the United States courts of South Carolina. The effort has not 
been made as yet, because of an agreement between the District- 
Attorney and the moderate men of the Democratic party, — the men 
thus far in power. This agreement has been carried out in the sus- 
pension of the cases for one term, and the pardon and release on the 
other hand of Chamberlain, Cardoza, Smalls, and Patterson of the 
indicted Radicals. Judge Northrup says he has suspended them 
again because he is afraid, if he revives them now, that, in order to 
balance the stories of brutal outrages which would be told by his 
witnesses, the Democrats would make a foray among the negroes and 
particularly the witnesses, and imprison large numbers of them on 
charges that would serve in a measure to justify the treatment they 
described. 

South Carolina in 1876 closelyresembled a military camp. Indeed, 
the young men of the State to-day are far better educated as cavalry 
men than as business men, and in shaving potatoes and snuffing 


- candles at ten paces are more at home than in the ‘three R’s. At a 


certain signal in 1876, in twelve hours as many as 40,000 armed men 
could be assembled. This military establishment is still available, 
and the old spirit of the rifle clubs lives with it. If the negro in the 
future votes the Democratic ticket, he will be perfectly safe, and will 
meet with no more molestation than he does now from drunken 
groups of young men in the country. If he persists in still being a 
Republican and boldly calling himself a citizen, no amount of peaceful 
professions or kindly consideration toward him now will save him 
from being pushed aside by men who indignantly deny him to be 
their political equal. His rights will not be recognized by the ma- 
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jority in this generation. A leader among the extreme Democrats 
of the State, General Martin Gary, typifies this latent sentiment of 
opposition to the negro in the following words: “The North does 
not know what it asks of us. No laws or regulations can overcome 
instinct allied to public opinion. God never made the two races to 
unite on any ground of equality, and they never will. The white man 
is the negro’s superior, and as such he must remain. The negro can- 
not be made my political or my social equal by any of your laws, and 
I will never acknowledge him as such. This is a white man’s coun- 
try, and I want it to remain so.” Here is the spirit which begat 
negro bulldozing and terrorism in Louisiana and Mississippi, and 
which led to its eager adoption .in the Palmetto State. It is useless 
to hope that the time will soon come when the negro, where he is a 
power, will be permitted to vote unrestrictedly in opposition to the 
Democrats. In this State, at any rate, if he persists in being a 
Republican and freely attempting to equal the Democrats in all his 
political rights and privileges, the day of Hamburg and Ellenton 
massacres and terrorism is not over, Federal proclamations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Unless he becomes a Democrat he must 
emigrate in order to remain in the enjoyment of his rights as a citi- 
zen, Education, which I do not see is as yet within his grasp, would 
help his condition, but more by encouraging him to emigrate than in 
strengthening his political rights here. Moderate Democracy, although 
it assumes to do so, does not actually recognize them. It believes 
that more can be accomplished by peaceful than by violent means, 
It does not agree to the proposition that if the negroes are strong 
enough to elect a Republican government, white or colored, they may 
do so; it would not abide by this proposition if the negroes were 
educated and enlightened. These gentlemen believe, too, that this is 
a white man’s country, — and a white man means a Democrat. 

There are several phases to this question of white and black politi- 
cal equality which demand consideration. The people of the North 
do not know what it is to live ‘as these people do, in a State where 
the negro is at his worst as a man, and outnumbers his former masters 
and owners, with whom the law places him on a platform of equality. 
The negro is not essentially changed by emancipation, and yet the 
men who for generations looked upon him as cattle and farm-stock are 
asked to believe him to be not only human, but their peer on the only 
plane of equality which man cannot regulate for himself ; and that too 
by a government which the Southerner has always regarded as a prac- 
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tical usurpation. It does not appear to me that the negroes en masse 
know or care much about the principles of the Republican party. The 
national bank system, the union of States, and the currency are for- 
bidden lore to him. He is extremely susceptible to leadership, and is 
bound to be the victim and prey of demagogism white and black. In 
the populous districts the colored preacher is very powerful in direct- 
ing him. There is a story told of a coast preacher who teaches his 
congregation that the publicans in the Bible with whom Jesus Christ 
associated are the Republicans of to-day, and that the Democrats are 
nowhere mentioned in that holy work. The negro women are intense 
Republicans, and almost fanatical in urging the men to vote that 
ticket in spite of all obstacles ; and it is due largely to the women 
and the preachers that the negroes so steadfastly, and despite personal 
danger and every species of persecution, adhere to the fortunes of the 
Republican party. Sir George Campbell, the English traveller, with 
an Englishman’s peculiar prejudices to be sure, acknowledged repeat- 
edly, while in the South, that if he had been a native of the South he 
could never accept the negro as a political equal. I doubt if the men 
in the North, who ask the whites of this section so reproachfully and 
bitterly why they refuse the negro what the law has granted him, 
would obey the law themselves if they could come down here and 
assume the past experience of the South Carolinian, or ¢ven know, as 
the Southern man knows, what the demand implies. The State 
superintendents of education are the most ardent advocates of popular 
instruction among the negroes. They have an ambition to make the 
most of them by educational experiment. I have talked with several 
superintendents in this State, Georgia, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
and their testimony has all been to the effect that the negro is not 
susceptible of high cultivation ; that he is unquestionably an inferior 
human being. There are many Southern gentlemen who would like 
to see the negro educated so as to cast his vote, not as his “color” 
does or as his preacher may tell him to do, but as his responsibility as 
a citizen suggests, and for the candidate whose course he most admires 
either as a Republican or a Democrat. But the mass of the Demo- 
crats bestow no thought upon whether they have earned the negro 
vote, demanding that he shall either vote the Democratic ticket or not 
vote at all. M.C. Butler is therefore a more powerful leader than 
Wade Hampton. 

Now who compose the bulldozers of the Democratic party? There 
are, in the first place, the poor whites, who rival the negro in igno- 
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rance but surpass him in vice and cunning. Of these there are in 
the State as many as thirty thousand voters. They hate the negro 
bitterly, and their hatred is fully returned. Next to them come a 
class which is the product of the war. When the war broke out, the 
education of all the boys in the South ceased. Those abroad were 
called home; those who were in the State colleges left them. Every 
able-bodied boy and man over fifteen years of age went into the army. 
Only negroes and small children were left with the families on the 
plantations. The schools were all closed. At the end of the war 
there was universal ruin. He who had been richest was now poorest. 
The large class of lads cut off from an education by the war came 
home at its close to find the homestead desolate and the bitterest 
poverty their heritage. Four years of wild army life did not tend to 
inspire resignation. They have, consequently, in some menial employ- 
ment or course of vice and folly spent the last twelve years nursing 
their reverses and those of their families. Most of them are low 
down in the scale of social life, and beyond all moral influences strong 
enough to affect the sense of their wrongs. Young, active, unedu- 
cated, disliking regular business habits, mindful of their fine descent 
and now impoverished families, they refuse to recognize the negro — 
a part of the inheritance that was wrested from them —as their peer. 
They are meh who, under educated leaders, will shoot the negro 
before they will admit him to be their political equal. These two 
classes composed the rifle and sabre clubs, although “the best peo- 
ple” of the State were also to be found in these organizations, 

The total voting strength of the State, as gathered from the census, 
is about 175,000. The negroes are accredited with 100,000 votes, 
25,000 in excess of the whites. This majority has been supposed to 
be Republican, but the Democrats attempt to prove the contrary by 
citing the votes in 1876 and 1878. In 1876 Hampton had 92,000 
votes counted for him, and Chamberlain 91,000. In 1878 Hampton, 
running for governor with no Republican competitor, received, accord- 
ing to the count, 115,000 votes. He still claims that 40,000 of these 
were thrown by the negroes. Let us see what the estimates of these 
two years are worth as standards of voting strength. The Demo- 
cratic figures of 1876 were too clearly influenced by the rifle clubs, 
and by intimidation at the polls, to be of any value in approximating to 
the honest vote of the State. In 1878 the tissue ballots changed the 
complexion of the vote so radically that the count of that year is 
equally untrustworthy. The Republicans being hopeless of electing 
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a governor, after their experience in 1876, determined to concentrate 
their attention upon securing a majority, or a large minority, in the 
Legislature and what county offices they could. The Democrats, 
inflamed by their success in 1876, determined to carry every thing. 
Rifle clubs had been frowned upon by the Federal Government, and 
the extreme methods pursued in 1876 were too fresh in the memory 
of the general public to permit their revival without disagreeable con- 
sequences ; so that a change of programme was imperative. Bulldoz- 
ing in new forms was indulged in. Polling precincts among the coast 
islands and in populous negro neighborhoods were removed, and com- 
munication with the precincts remaining was made extremely difficult, 
and to the negroes on the islands nearly impossible. In the up-coun- 
try districts, where the whites predominate, more common forms of 
intimidation prevailed. The night before the election there were dis- 
tributed in Charleston, Beaufort, Colleton, Richland, Williamsburg, 
Sumter, Georgetown, Barnwell, Kershaw, and Hampton counties, 
where the negroes are most numerous and Republicanism is uni- 
versal, bundles of ballots neatly printed on beautiful linen paper, very 
thin, but of strong fibre and of a faint purple color. The ballots were 
about one-fourth the regular size, and each one had the name of the 
county to which it was sent printed at the top. It was evidently not 
‘Southern work, and the whole number must have been issued under 
the auspices of one committee. The idea in South Carolina had 
originated some seven years previously with District-Attorney Mackay 
of Charleston, who got up some similar ballots for Republican use in 
a municipal election. In the State election, however, the Republicans 
appear to have had their own trick sprung upon them. Ascertaining 
what the Democrats had done, Judge Mackay and others had a large 
batch of five thousand printed in Charleston, but too late for distribu- 
tion. The ballots were freely voted by the Democrats in the counties 
named. They would fold as many as they saw fit in a regular ballot, 
and passing the latter into the narrow aperture of the padlocked tin- 
box, a quick tap, as it rested in the slit, drove it in and dislodged the 
little ballots, which then had the appearance of having been legally 
cast. Of course this produced a great excess of votes over the num- 
-ber of voters. The law required, when this was the case, the mana- 
gers of elections to put the ballots back into the box and pull out 
blindfold enough to correspond with the excess over the voters’ names. 
The practice followed on this occasion, the managers being Demo- 
crats and the supervisor kept at a distance, was to throw the tissue 
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ballots in first and the regular tickets on top. The officer in pulling 
out the votes of course took out these, leaving the little ballots in the 
box. As from fifty to a hundred had sometimes been sprung into the 
boxes at one time, the votes, when the ballots were counted, gave all 
sorts of Democratic majorities. In some of the counties, where the 
usual majority was two to one for the Republicans, it was found to 
be more than two to one in favor of the Democrats. The Republi- 
cans tried to checkmate the Democrats with the aid of repeaters, and, 
as Wade Hampton says, by dressing women in men’s clothing and 
sending them to the polls. 

Fraud being so unquestionably employed in this election, not much 
importance can be attached to the claim of the Democrats as to the 
result showing any increase of Democratic votes among the negroes. 
The tissue ballots placed the government entirely in the hands of the 
Democrats. Whereas in 1876 the General Assembly was composed 
of some sixty-six Democrats and fifty-eight Republicans in the House, 
and nineteen Republicans and fourteen Democrats in the Senate, the 
Legislature which met last Thanksgiving had only three Republicans 
in the House and five in the Senate. In 1868 Grant’s majority was 
17,000 ; in 1872 it was 40,000. In 1876 Hayes’s majority was 500. 
To make out of all this any favorable prospect for the Republican 
nominee for the presidency next year is not easy. The negroes are 
still firm in adhering to their old habit of voting, but there is no 
Republican organization in the State, and less than a dozen prominent 
white men to lead the colored voters. The political system of the 
Democrats is very thorough, and their two successful campaigns have 
added to their experience, increased their confidence in themselves, 
and taught them new ideas and methods. _ 

The extreme South Carolinians do not care much as a general thing 
about the welfare of the Union. It is a not uncommon thing to hear 
the Star Spangled Banner spoken of as unpopular; but the prospect 
of gaining additional prestige and power by being on the winning 
side has rallied the most enthusiastic believers in State sovereignty 
around the Democratic national standard. There are some prophetic 
indications in the air affecting the election next year. The introduc- 
tion of the Independent candidate ia.the recent Charleston municipal 
election is only initiatory to his general appearance inthe State.cam- 
paign. The Republicans say he will appear as a Democratic decoy 
for negro votes. The Democrats assert that he will be a Republican 
in disguise to capture Democratic favor. I think that if the Demo- 
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crats are successful the future State government will be an extreme 
one, unless as is quite probable they quarrel and split. Nearly all 
the candidates thus far mentioned are extremists as opposed to 
Hampton, and the tendency toward internal dissensions is strong. 
There is not much to be said of the industrial condition of South 
Carolina. The State-debt tangle prevents any confidence from with- 
out. The debt, as the Radicals consolidated it, is represented in this 
year’s report of the Comptroller-General to be $7,175,454.91. The 
Radicals claim that there is in this amount an item of $619,513.35 
which is simply the unpaid interest on the debt since 1874, and does 
not belong in the public-debt statement as they left it. The Supreme 
Court has declared $1,899,000 of this consolidated debt fraudulent, 
and the General Assembly will probably throw it out, although 
Hampton and the executive committee, in his first campaign, prom- 
ised to stand by the State debt as it then was. This repudiation 
brings the statement down in round numbers to the ante-war liabili- 
ties, $5,464,906.74. The debt is at present funded in bonds bear- 
ing six per cent interest; but the treasurer hopes, in spite of the 
proposed repudiation, to see the credit of the State revived, and to 
refund these bonds in four per cents. The total valuation of the 
State, as printed in the reports of the Comptroller-General, from the 
assessor's computations has decreased in the three years of home 
rule some $15,000,000. Including the real, personal, and railroad 
property of the State the statement for each year is as follows: 1877, 
$135,735,863 ; 1878, $132,237,986; 1879, $120,551,624. The State 
is not even at a standstill. Property in the city of Charleston is 
declining in value at a melancholy rate, and business is nowhere on 
the increase. There is a large surplus of labor in the State and no 
emigration. Some western railroads, notably the Northern Pacific, 
have made liberal offers to the negroes to settle along and aid in the 
construction of their lines; and the time is at hand when there will 
be a large and practical exodus of black men from the Palmetto State. 
Their condition anywhere can hardly be worse than it is here. The 
mass of them work on plantations picking cotton for fifty cents a day 
or ten dollars a month when steadily employed. They are called 
upon to support large families on these earnings, and live in squalor 
and misery, cultivating habits of laziness and vice, and beyond the 
reach of all enlightening or improving influences. Such school privi- 
leges as the State provides are not easily accessible to their children 
on account of the distance to the school-houses. There is a strong 
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spirit of opposition in the State to the public-school system, the 
whites refusing to tax themselves for the education of the negroes. 
A bill was presented to the Legislature recently by the State Super- 
intendent of Education providing for improvement of the public 
schools by a system of district or local taxation; but members of the 
General Assembly solicited him not to make a fuss about it if it was 
voted down, as, in view of the probable exciting nature of next year’s 
campaign, it was not desirable to provoke the people by proposing 
any increase of taxation. The negro must emigrate to maintain his 
political rights ; he must emigrate if he wishes to get upon the path 
of progress and enlightenment. 

There is no clear prospect of any advance of business interests in 
the State. The latter forms a most melancholy contrast with her 
sister State of Georgia. There are few indications of any general 
desire for progress. The State appears to be still mourning for the 
“lost cause.” There is a pervading air of age about the towns, and 
decay seems to be hovering in the atmosphere. The true South 
Carolinian lives in the past. The very word progress, save in a few 
neighborhoods, has a strange and alien sound ; there is nothing to fit 
it to. The only industry of any importance is cotton-growing, and 
half the profits of this are eaten up by the fertilizers necessary to 
keep the overtaxed land productive. In the northern and southern 
sections of the State, due partly to contact with more enterprising 
States, there are a few cotton mills. Those in the south are operated 
by New York capital, and the others by Southern money. They are 
paying dividends and doing quite a full business with the North. 
The Northern capitalist is likely at first to encounter distrust and 
indifference in private and business circles, but when he is better 
known he will find his progressive ideas welcomed and supported so 
long as he keeps out of politics; for no man can even run a cotton 
mill in South Carolina on Republican principles. 

The city of Charleston, which represents about a fourth of the 
valuation of the State, is a market of considerable importance for 
such staples as cotton, naval stores, lumber, and rice; but the busi- 
ness spirit is not active, and the slow, conservative methods of South- 
ern merchants give to the city an atmosphere and appearance of 
almost industrial stagnation, in sharp contrast with the brisk business 
ways of Savannah, and its readiness to grasp at every enterprise 
promising increased commercial importance to itself. Here are a few 
instances of the way in which property has depreciated in Charleston. 
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The Charleston Hotel before the war cost to build over $250,000, and 
was recently sold for $50,000. The Academy of Music was built 
before the war and cost over $200,000; when recently sold it brought 
$40,000. A piece of property, for which before the war $25,000 had 
been refused, after four attempts to dispose of it by sheriff's sale was 
lately purchased by a negro for $1200. The aggregate capital of the 
seven or eight banks of Charleston is less than $2,000,000; but the 
total business of last year is estimated by the “ News and Courier” 
at $50,000,000. 

Let us see how the issue of the war by making the Southerners 
work for their living has developed the resources of their section. In 
1865 the receipts of rice at Charleston were 4019 tierces ; in 1879 
the receipts were 40,040 tierces. In 1865 the receipts of naval stores 
amounted to 32,136 barrels ; in 1879, to 299,970 barrels. In 1865 the 
shipment of lumber was 8,389,171 feet ; in 1879 it was 12,931,179 
feet. In 1865 the receipts of cotton were 117,714 bales; in 1879 
they were 502,995 bales. The schools of Charleston, maintained by 
local taxation, are worthy of any city.. There are 12,039 children in 
attendance, — 3943 whites and 8696 colored. The teachers are well 
paid and thoroughly efficient, the school-rooms ample and convenient, 
and the play-grounds equally so. The system prepares the pupil for 
the colleges, and stands out as a kind of educational oasis in the 
South. 

When it comes to discussing South Carolina society I hardly know 
what to say. There is not a vestige left of the ante-war canons, tradi- 
tions, and usages. The old families which survived the dictum of 
Appomattox are scattered throughout the country, or living in semi- 
feuda! retirement in the State. The Manning and Hampton families, 
which have furnished six or seven governors for South Carolina in 
fifty years, are broken up, and young scions, who might have followed 
in the royal line, are now working in New York houses, occupying 
very humble positions. Where the families of professional and busi- 
ness men (there are practically no mechanics or lower middle class 
people) are grouped in communities, as at Columbia and Charleston, 
it is interesting to remark the intense feeling entertained by Southern 
women against Northern people, and especially against avowed Repub- 
licans. Southern families visit each other, and occasionally Northern 
people are invited to social gatherings ; but not so freely as to prevent 
an appearance of dislike. Republican office-holders and politicians are 
debarred Southern society, and the South Carolinian who has become 
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a Republican meets with less consideration than would be accorded 
to a dog from the families of Democrats. Republicans who are phy- 
sicians complain that ‘they can get no practice, except among the 
negroes ; and one gentleman is holding office in Charleston because 
his profession was worthless to him here, and family ties prevented 
his seeking a practice in other sections. Republican lawyers make 
the same complaint, and say that a man in order not to prejudice his 
case in a Democratic court will retain Democratic counsel, though 
his inclination may be otherwise. It is curious to notice both in the 
country and city the proximity and confusion, so to speak, of white 
and negro houses. Very respectable white houses will be found 
neighbored by negro cabins containing hordes of children and mangy 
dogs, which, however, do not appear to disturb the comfort of the 
family or families so surrounded. A bill to prevent miscegenation is 
at present pending in the General Assembly, the reason given by its 
Democratic authors being that the amalgamation of the races weakens 
the virility of the offspring, degrading the white type without improv- 
ing the black. I cannot see the object of the introduction of this bill, 
as legitimate miscegenation has never been a habit in South Caro- 
lina, and just now any such measure can hardly escape a political 


interpretation. 


Epwarp HoGan. 


MAGENDIE AS A PHYSIOLOGIST. 


ha is not a very unusual thing for men of superior ability in any 

intellectual or business pursuit to be better appreciated and more 
highly spoken of after death than they were during life. While en- 
gaged in the contests and rivalries of active life, differences of opinion 
influence our estimate of a man’s capacity and intelligence. Besides, 
so long as he is alive, we do not know what he is going to do or to 
say next year, and we cannot help averaging our regard for what he 
has been already with our uncertainty as to what he may be at some 
future time. 

But after a man’s death these doubts come to an end. What good 
things he has really done we can then cordially admire and praise 
without hesitation. The opposition of rivals has ceased, and there is 
no longer any uncertainty as to the future. The man’s entire life can 
be seen as a whole, and its influence upon his contemporaries, if it 
had any, appreciated. So it happens that he undergoes a sort of 
apotheosis, and as time goes on he takes his place in the line of de- 
parted notables, for whom we have only a good word in return fog the 
benefits they have left us. Death has set the seal of nobility on their 
names, and has conferred upon them an additional title to respect. As 
a general thing this title is heartily acknowledged. 

There has been of late a striking exception to this rule in the lan- 
guage applied to the French physiologist, Magendie, in the publica- 
tions of Mr. Bergh, President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Wecan hardly call this language severe, it so far 
passes the bounds of ordinary polemical controversy even among con- 
temporaries. It will be best described by its own reproduction. Mr. 
Bergh’s casus belli against Magendie is of course his experiments on 
animals. This is sufficient to excite the indignation of the reformer, 
and to bring down upon the great physiologist his sharpest terms of 
condemnation. In the “New York Herald” of September 30, 1879, 
Mr. Bergh describes him as “that monster of vivisection, Magendie ;” 
and in the same article he declares that “the wretch Magendie, be- 
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fore alluded to, wag undoubtedly the most abandoned criminal that 
has ever lived.” In the “New York Herald” of October 14, 1879, 
Mr. Bergh says: “ This same Magendie, shortly before his death, ad- 
vised his friends around him against conferring with vivisectors, frankly 
admitting ‘that no medical man would consult a surgeon or physician 
who obtained his knowledge from so uncertain a source, and one which 
would be sure to mislead.’ (Fleming’s Prize Essay, p. 9.) After in- 
flicting years of torments, from the contemplation of which the human 
mind shrinks with horror, this same Magendie declares that vivisection 
is a failure.” 

Now if Magendie were alive I suppose his equanimity would not be 
greatly disturbed by the ill names applied to him in the first of these 
publications ; and he would no doubt reply to them, if he thought 
it worth while, in terms which would be an ample rejoinder to his 
assailant. But the second extract really seems a cruelty. For a man 
like Magendie, when unable to reply, to be charged with having turned 
upon his footsteps, and, like the peddler in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
spurned his own basket of glass-ware into fragments, must be exaspe- 
‘rating in the extreme. Moreover, it would touch him in another point. 
Magendie was, par excellence, the experimental physiologist of the 
present century. He turned the tide of physiological study from 
what he believed to be futile speculations to the rigid examination of 
experimental actualities. It was his religion, so to speak, that the 
safety of science depended on its complete reliance upon demonstrable 
facts, and that in the study of the functions of life it was the living 
body alone that could tell us the truth. And now to be placed, no- 
lens volens, at the opposite end of the scientific platform, and made to 
uphold the non-experimental heresy, would be in his estimation an 
unpardonable wrong to science itself. Judging from the accounts 
given of him by his biographers, he would probably resent this more 
than the indignity offered to himself. 

This is, of course, on the supposition that he never really expressed 
the views which Mr. Bergh attributes to him. In fact, they are so 
diametrically opposite to every thing which we know of his life and 
character, that I cannot help doubting whether he ever entertained 
them. After making inquiry in various directions of those familiar 
with physiological literature, I have not found one who had ever heard 
from any other source this improbable story of his recantation. Ma- 
gendie died in 1855. Accounts of his life and works are to be found in 
Appleton’s “American Cyclopedia,” New York, 1875, vol. x, page 844; 
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in the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” Paris, 1863, article Ma- 
gendie by Louvet; in the “Dictionnaire de la Conversation,” Paris, 
1873, article Magendie; in the “Discours prononcé aux Obséques 
de Magendie,” by F. Dubois, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Medicine, “Mémoires de l’'Académie Impériale de Médecine,” 
Paris, 1856, tome xx, page 30; in the “Eloge de M. Magendie,” also 
by Dubois, “Mémoires de ]’Académie Impériale de Médecine,” Paris, 
1858, tome xxii, page 1; in the “Eloge Historique de Magendie,” 
by Flourens, “Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences,” Paris, 1861, 
tome xxxiii, page 1; in the “Cours de Médecine du Collége de 
France,” by Claude Bernard, Paris, 1857, page 1; and in the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales,” Paris 1870, article 
Magendie, by Montanier. 

In none of these notices is there any allusion to such a remarkable 
change of heart in Magendie. Indeed two of his biographers, Flour- 
ens and Dubois, in speaking of his last illness imply directly the con- 
trary. The following is from Flourens: “La force morale que cet 
homme de bien avait tant cultivée, fut respectée par la maladie. Ses 
souffrances ne ]’étonnérent pas ; il les étudia comme des phénoménes. 
‘Vous ne voyez ici complétant mes expériences,’ disait-il, en regevant 
les adieux d’un confrére; ‘jamais la science, 4 laquelle j'ai consacré 
toutes mes forces, ne m’a paru environnée de plus de grandeur.’”? 

Dubois speaks to the same effect: “Ainsi s’éteignit cette vie, qui, 
pendant prés d’un demi-siécle s’était métée si activement et si diverse- 
ment a presque toutes les questions soulevées dans le monde médi- 
cale. Toutes les heures, tous les instants de cette vie avaient été 
consacrés au service de la science ; et, il faut le dire 4 sa louange, M. 
Magendie a montré en cela un zéle, une ardeur, une constance, qui ne 
s'est jamais démentie.” ? 

As none of Magendie’s associates, either in the profession or in the 
Academy, seem to have known any thing of his scientific tergiversa- 
tion, it is allowable to look with some suspicion at the tale as told 
by Mr. Bergh. His authority for it, as given above, is “Fleming's 
Prize Essay, page 9.”* We donot think this authority a very trust- 
worthy one. Fleming does not give any reference whatever in sup- 
port of his own statement. His essay was written at the instance of 


1 Eloge Historique, p. 31. 
2 Mémoires de l’Académie de Médecine, tome xxii, p. 30. 
3 Vivisection : Is it Necessary or Justifiable? London 1866. The reference should be to 


page 39. 
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the London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, avowedly 
to discredit experiments on animals; and it was convicted by Dr. 
Carpenter, one of the Committee of Adjudication, of gross inaccura- 
cies and misrepresentations. Fleming himself was veterinary surgeon 
to an English cavalry regiment, and could hardly be competent to 
vouch personally for any of Magendie’s opinions without further cor- 
roboration. Under the circumstances, the story is too flimsy to de- 
serve consideration. 

The career of Magendie is interesting especially on one account. 
His convictions were so clear, his faith in scientific methods so strong, 
and his devotion to them so absolute, that there is no uncertainty 
about his position or his influence. He never vacillated between sys- 
tems or theories. His opinion upon any particular doctrine in phy- 
siological matters represented always the actual knowledge so far 
derived from investigation. No inferences or suppositions had any 
weight with him. When the German anatomist, Tiedemann, objected 
to the situation which he assigned to the cephalo-rachidian fluid, that 
it was “contrary to the law of the serous membranes, ”’ he replied, 
“TI know nothing about the law of the serous membranes. But 
if you will come to my laboratory, I will show you by an experiment 
that the cephalo-rachidian fluid is underneath the arachnoid.” Com- 
ing at a time when the profession were unconsciously ripe for a more 
exact method of study, he gave the impulse and direction to a new 
movement. His untiring industry and the vigor and consistency of 
his ideas impressed themselves upon his associates and opened a fresh 
chapter in the history of physiological medicine. Notwithstanding 
the number and value of his own investigations, and of the new facts 
which he added to our knowledge, his influence was still greater in 
the stimulus which he imparted to his contemporaries. In certain 
departments of physiology, nearly every important advance since his 
time has been more or less a result of the discoveries made by Ma- 
gendie. 

Flourens delineates him with a generous and discriminating eulogy : 
“He received from Bichat the torch of experimental investigation, 
and carried it onward for forty years with an unfailing hand. Inde- 
fatigable in labor, enterprising in exploration, caring for no system, 
neither materialist nor vitalist, hardly even comprehending the spirit 
of Sectarianism, he followed in pursuit of the truth with an indepen- 
dence which was complete. This intellectual freedom was the mark 
of his individuality.” 
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Dubois bears a similar testimony, in his discourse before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine : “Magendie belonged to the great school of experi- 
mental investigators, the school of Vesalius, Harvey, Pecquet, Malpi- 
ghi and Bichat. Borrowing from the physical sciences their sure and 
exact methods, he gave a welcome reception to every new fact, but never 
allowed one of them to pass without a rigid and effective scrutiny. . . . 
During his whole life he followed in this way the progress of science, 
and contributed to the advance of physiological knowledge. I do not 
think it too much to say that no discovery has been made in our own 
day without being tested and verified by Magendie, and that no 
problem has presented itself during the same period without his 
doing his best to clear away its obscurities and investigate it to the 
bottom.” 

The personal merit and probity of character in Magendie were fully 
appreciated by his contemporaries. He was Professor of Medicine in 
the College of France, Member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
of the Academy of Medicine, and of the Committee of Consultation 
for Public Hygiene; and after the cholera season of 1832 he re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor for having voluntarily gone 
to the centre of contagion to study the malady, and for having after- 
ward served in the Hospital of Hétel-Dieu throughout the epidemic 
in Paris. This is the person whom Mr. Bergh stigmatizes as a 

“wretch” and a “criminal.” Is there not something both tragic and 
comic in seeing such a man, twenty years after his death, exposed to 
the crazy maledictions of a newspaper essayist ? 

Magendie certainly inflicted pain on animals in the course of his 
experiments. This was simply because etherization was unknown at 
that day, and of course he could not employ it. But what difference 
does that make to Mr. Bergh? None at all. He assails physiological 
experiments now with the same blind extravagance of denunciation as 
if they were still performed without anzsthetics, as in the time of 
Magendie. That shows it is only a pretence to say that compassion 
for the pain suffered by the animals is the incentive for these attacks. 
What their real motive may be is not very plain. But it is easy to see 
what would be their effect if successfully carried out. A legal inter- 
diction of these experiments, such as Mr. Bergh demands, would ar- 
rest our physiological knowledge at its present point ; and for that we 
should remain indebted to the very experiments which we had ta- 
booed. The arguments which are used for stopping scientific prog- 
ress now would have been equally applicable in the past. As Mr. 
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Bergh denounces our predecessors with all the uncomplimentary lan- 
guage at his command, he would certainly have prevented if possible 
the discoveries which they made. If he could now accomplish that 
laudable object, what would be the result? It would blot out of exist- 
ence all that we know to-day in regard to the circulation of the blood, 
the absorption and movement of the lymph and chyle, the transfusion 
of blood as a means of preserving life, the mechanism of respiration, 
the interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid between the blood and 
the atmosphere, the respiration of the tissues, the endowments of the 
muscular and nervous elements, the digestive action of the intestinal 
fluids, the growth and regeneration of bone, the distinction of motor 
and sensitive nerves, the direct and reflex functions of the spinal cord, 
the Hunterian operation for the cure of aneurism, the origin and pre- 
vention of many parasitic diseases, the nature and operation of venom- 
ous poisons, the movements of the glottis in respiration, the influence 
of the laryngeal nerves in the formation of the voice, the local action 
of the nervous system in regulating the circulation, the physiological 
chemistry of the liver and other abdominal organs, the centres of mo- 
tion in the hemispheres of the brain, the influence of the pneumogas- 
tric nerve on the heart’s movement, the production of epilepsy, the 
action of the semi-circular canals, the communicability of certain con- 
tagious and infectious diseases; and to make the list complete, it 
would be requisite to go over the whole ground of physiological doc- 
trine, as it now exists, and to take a wide range in addition, through 
the domains of pathology and therapeutics. After we had succeeded 
in getting rid of this superfluous information, and had made sure that 
we could never acquire it again, we should be exactly in the position 
in which Mr. Bergh would place us. 


Joun C. DALTon. 
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MARGARET O’NEILL EATON. 


— writes the life of Margaret O'Neill Eaton will be 
obliged to sift a large amount of contemporary history. <A 
woman of four generations, she was a vivacious girl when Napoleon 
was first consul ; she saw Webster, Clay, and Calhoun enter upon their 
public careers, and outlived the last survivor of them by more than a 
quarter of acentury. No other American woman, save perhaps the 
wife of the first President, has exercised so great an influence in 
affairs of state. She was, so to speak, part and parcel of two admin- 
istrations, actively present during one, and a strong primary motive- 
power towards the other. 

Born at the National Capital, she there, with two parentheses of 
absence, lived her life out to the end. Even if there had been no 
family ties to hold her there, she would doubtless in her old age have 
continued to haunt like a shadow the scenes of her earlier years. In 


* the strange new city which in her long life had sprung up about her 


there were still those who remembered her in the flush of beauty and 
good fortune, and the knowledge that they did so remember her was 
grateful incense to the woman to whom flattery and conquest had 
been the breath of life. She could look back on the stirring events 
of nearly ninety years, and to the “all which I saw” she might with- 
out egotism have added “part of which I was.” Her life has been a 
succession of romances, as incredible as any set down in fiction. In- 
deed, the romancer who should take the daughter of an Irish tavern- 
keeper, raise her to the highest station in the land, endue her with 
the power to break up a cabinet and create a new administration, and 
send her to be flattered in foreign courts, would be charged with hav- 
ing pictured the impossible. Yet this is the literal record of her life. 
It was in the nature of things and of the structure of the society in 
which she lived that the interest which attaches to her should be 
always more or less political ; and in her own strong and undisciplined 
nature under those social conditions may be found ample explanation 
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of the fact, that, until she had passed her seventieth year, she was con- 
tinually before the public, the storm-centre of some scandal. 

Mrs. Eaton was one of those unclassified women who cannot be 
included in any known catalogue. She belonged to the women of 
restless heart whose lives are always stormy, sometimes great, and 
rarely happy. She did not escape slander, as that type of woman 
never does ; the slanders were never substantiated, as they seldom 
are. With rare beauty, and a power of fascination which would have 
carried away any jury of her peers and cheated posterity of an honest 
verdict, it is doubtful whether any thing more definite can now be 
known than has already crystallized into popular belief. There were 
no newspapers in her day. The dread combination of telegram, 
editorial, paragraphic and personal comment which to-day hunts a 
scandal to its utmost lair did not thenexist. Had it been otherwise, 
she would surely have had her trial, and have found her way either 
to the pillory or to the pedestal. As it was, she had bitter enemies 
and many of them; and she had also, through evil and through good 
report, a following of honest men and honest women who sincerely 
believed in her. 

To give a sketch of her life now is to read it, like Sanscrit, back- 
ward. Her memory in later days was brilliant but untrustworthy. 
Her conversation was bright and cheerful, and rather in the grandiose 
vein. Sometimes she forgot the topic, or wandered from it. Again 
she would relate incredible and almost impossible events ; but in the 
main her statements were corroborative of known facts, or were easily 
supported by them. Of her childhood and girlhood I know only 
what the world knows, vivified by some personal anecdotes. Con- 
cerning the scandals of the Jackson administration she was generally 
reticent, but with me she at least gave her word to be truthful. The 
account which Parton gives in his life of Jackson she always indig- 
nantly branded as an aggregation of misrepresentations. The exact 
date of her birth is unknown, but on the day of General Washing- 
ton’s funeral she admits herself to have been two weeks old. Her 
father, William O'Neill, was a native of New Jersey, and a descendant 
of the O’Neills of Ulster. Her mother was once pronounced by 
Daniel Webster to be the most beautiful and well-preserved woman 
of her age whom he had ever seen. Her portrait shows the grave, 
sedate face of a woman in cap and neckerchief, with a quiet brow 
and mouth, indicative of more repose and poise than was possessed by 
her brilliant daughter. She had a nature of larger mould and finer 
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fibre than her husband, who was a man of ordinary intelligence, and 
with an intellect and instincts which led downward rather than up- 
ward. So much of the antecedents of Peggy O'Neill it is necessary 
to understand, in order to concede that she was handicapped from the 
start by lack of early culture and of that ingrained instinct of refine- 
ment which sometimes stands a woman in the stead of moral prin- 
ciple. To understand thoroughly her position one must remember 
that Washington in those days was a complex problem, requiring for 
its solution the consideration of factors drawn from the previous cen- 
tury. In our social geology we were in the transitional period. 
Republicanism, with an independence that was aggressive, had re- 
jected monarchy, but the spell of thrones was not yet wholly exorcised, 
and caste ruled with an iron hand. In an atmosphere of greater free- 
dom the transplanted vices of a court flourished without its re- 
straints, and the social lines were none the less closely drawn because 
of an affectation of equality. Puritanism with its asceticism and fa- 
naticism had created a moral atmosphere in which prudery sometimes 
masqueraded as purity, and women who breathed that atmosphere 
were as conventional as the men were coarse. It was that dead line 
of conventionality which “ pretty Peggy O'Neill” was for ever crossing. 
Ambitious, with a reckless courage, with beauty and brilliancy of m- 
tellect, impulsive, vain and vacillating, with more instinct than judg- 
ment, she began her long war with an unrelenting foe. Brilliant as 
she was, she was neither profound nor comprehensive, and unable to 
originate or carry out the wise policy which might have won from 
women that social recognition which the men readily accorded her. 
What social triumphs she scored were carried by a coup d'état. She 
was neither intellectual nor educated, but in the war she waged an 
ounce of magnetism went farther than a ton of intelligence. 

Mrs. Eaton has been compared to Madame Bonaparte. Beyond 
the facts that both married above their stations, both carried abroad 
the prestige of American womanly beauty, and both ended their days 
in comparative obscurity, there is little resemblance. Madame Bona- 
parte owed her brief honors to a temporary relation with royalty which 
she had neither the power to maintain nor the heart to regret, save in 
so far as its loss hurt her ambition. She was merely gilded by the 
magic of the Bonaparte legend ; while Mrs. Eaton, by sheer force of 
native wit and will, not only wrought out her own social destiny, but 
had much to do with the fortunes of others. To the last days of her 
life her face, lined and tremulous with age, retained its spirited and 
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clear-cut outline, softened and shadowed by clustering masses of 
white hair. She had in youth the warm chestnut hair, the gray eyes, 
and exquisite complexion which belong to the highest type of Irish 
beauty. It was to her that William Coates Pinkney wrote the lyri- 
cal poem beginning, — 


“T fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone ;” 


and even in old age the form he praises was still slight and 
graceful, and she wore her serge with the same nameless air with 
which in more prosperous days she had worn her silk. One of her 
earliest recollections is of the capture of Washington and the battle 
of Bladensburgh. She relates how her father kept horses in the cellar 
ready for flight ; how Mr. Monroe, living two doors away, gave them 
warning, and forty families went in procession to Montgomery. She 
went to dancing school in the old Union Hotel in Georgetown, and 
one of the triumphs of her girlhood was being crowned there by Mrs. 
Madison, the President’s wife, as the prettiest girl and the best dancer 
in the room. 

Her school education ended with her fourteenth year, and was fol- 
lowed by the speedy advent of her first lover. There were two lovers 
in fact, and a duel was at one time imminent. She would have eloped 
with Captain Root ; and actually, with the traditional bundle in her 
hand and her foot upon the window sill, was about leaving her room, 
when she knocked a flower-pot out of the window,-.and the noise 
brought her father to the door. Mrs. Eaton relates how she took a 
sweet girlish revenge the next day in crushing with her dainty foot 
the offending flower-pot ; how her father took her to New York, and 
left her, under the care of Governor De Witt Clinton, in Madame 
Nans’ boarding school ; how stern Governor Clinton was, and how 
afraid of him she was. She wrote to her father at last that if he would 
let her come home “ neither root nor branch” should take her away 
from him again; which pretty pun, together perhaps with a desire 
to have his favorite daughter at home, had the desired effect. Mr. 
O'Neill kept the fashionable hotel of the city, patronized by gentle- 
men only. It was headquarters for congressmen, especially for that 
class of which Henry Clay in his faster days was a fair type. No 
doubt the mother saw the dangers of such an atmosphere for such a 
girl, for she frankly avowed herself gladly rid of a great responsibility 
when she gave her daughter to the keeping of the young husband 
who shortly claimed her. It was love at first sight. She saw Purser 
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Timberlake of the navy riding by on horseback one day; he saw 
her at the window, managed to “ call”’ that afternoon, they were en- 
gaged that evening, and married within two weeks. Mrs. Eaton’s 
several marriages were all conducted on the principle that “if ’t were 
done, then ’t were well ’t were done quickly.” During the five happy 
years that followed three children were born to them, one son who 
died in infancy, and two daughters, Virginia and Margaret. 

Mr. Timberlake was an exceedingly handsome man, and a devoted 
husband. After a few brief absences, during which his family resided 
with his wife’s father, he was ordered to the Mediterranean, and while 
there word came home that he had committed suicide on board the 
ship “Constitution” at Port Mahone. Stories derogatory to his wife’s 
good name were reported to have been the provocation to the rash 
act. Mrs. Eaton, however, always denied the story of the suicide, 
and declared that she had in her possession until a few years ago a 
long and loving letter which Timberlake wrote her just before his 
death, enclosing money to his family, and that she was making prep- 
arations to go to him when the news came. Belief in the suicide, how- 
ever, and in the alleged cause of it obtained at that time, though no 
written word of proof has ever been brought to light. Mrs. Timberlake 
and her father went to Boston to receive some personal effects which 
had been sent home, and she came back to her father’s house a widow, 
young and beautiful. Genera] Eaton was, as he had been for ten 
years, an inmate of the house. Of General Eaton's early life little 
is known, and probably he owes his prominence chiefly to his union 
with a woman who was pursued by detraction. A fine presence and 
readiness in repartee gave him social prestige, and a natural genius for 
politics made him one of the most adroit political managers of the 
day. There is a biographical whisper that he was lacking in moral 
qualities. However that may be, he was, by the reiterated testimony 
of his wife, “the kindest man and the best husband that ever lived.” 
Gossip had already coupled their names before the purser’s wife be- 
came a widow, and a few months after Mr. Timberlake’s death they 
were married. Pretty Peggy O'Neill was now a United States Sena- 
tor’s wife. A few weeks later, when by reason of General Jackson's 
clannish friendship General Eaton was made Secretary of War, she 
found herself placed among the ladies of the Cabinet, — placed, but 
not recognized. The ladies refused to call on her. At once General 
Jackson took the matter up in his usual hot way. During the first 
months of his administration he thought of little else save devising 
ways and means by which he might silence the calumniators of Mrs. 
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Eaton. He made his secretary’s life a burden to him with corre- 
spondence. The registers of New York hotels were ransacked to — 
refute slanders. Mrs. Eaton’s character was gravely discussed in 
cabinet meetings. The pastor of the church which the President 
attended imprudently appeared and testified against her, the only 
result being the loss of his Presidential parishioner. Foreign cler- 
ical aid was imported, and Church leagued with State to crush her 
whom it evidently looked upon as the “ scarlet woman” of the adminis- 
tration. The Cabinet was divided into two opposing factions, and the 
line of division stretched down through both houses of Congress, 
and extended throughout the entire country. Mrs. Calhoun, who had 
called upon Mrs. Eaton as a senator’s wife, refused to call upon her as 
the wife of acabinet minister. It is difficult to see why, but such is the 
authenticated fact; and on the strength of it General Jackson became 
Mr. Calhoun’s enemy. He demanded from every man to whom could 
be traced any insinuation against her a strict apology. But it was the 
women who were unmanageable ; and upon these could be bestowed 
only a vicarious punishment, by subjecting their husbands to political 
ostracism. 

Perhaps a more complicated social-political problem has never racked 
the brain of American society. It was a question of caste, of morals, 
of politics ; and to its solution was brought a curious mixture of mascu- 
line and feminine motives and modes of warfare. Womanly envy 
lurked underneath virtuous indignation, and grave and reverend seign- 
iors of state were made to play very petty réles in social intrigues. 
The wonder of to-day is that these people should have hazarded posi- 
tion and emolument for the principle involved in the social recognition 
of one woman. What did it matter either way? Probably it would 
not have mattered so much but for the manner in which it was taken 
up by the President. It was General Jackson's singleness and sincerity 
of nature that intensified every act, friendly or hostile, and gave to it 
a significance which perhaps was not at first intended. He paired 
each new insult with a new honor, and served out his love and hate in 
equal rations. The wife of the Dutch minister refused to recognize 
Mrs. Eaton, and he threatened to give her husband his walking papers. 
Mr. Van Buren was gracious to her, and actually got the presidency 
for his trouble. In 1830 Daniel Webster wrote to a personal friend, 
“It is odd enough, but too evident to be doubted, that the consequence 
of this dispute in the social and fashionable world is producing great 
political effects, and may very probably determine who shall be suc- 
cessor to the present chief magistrate.” And so it did. When Mr. 
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Van Buren, smoothest and most politic of men, came to Washington, 
_ he fell naturally into the réle of stage manager of this social drama. 

More than once he set the scenes for success, only to have his plans 
frustrated by the opposition. Fortunately he was a widower, and the 
French and Russian ministers were both bachelors. Balls and sup- 
pers were given for Mrs. Eaton at their houses. But the women were 
implacable. The honor of being conducted to the table by a foreign 
minister, and made the recipient of special attention from the Presi- 
dent, did not prevent Madame Huygens, the wife of the minister from 
Holland, from deliberately Jeaving the room rather than sit beside the 
questionable lady at a party given by the Russian minister. It is re- 
lated that while the rest of the company were appalled at so crushing 
an insult, Mrs. Eaton, lifting her glass to her eye, sent after the re- 
treating form of the minister's wife the exclamation, “ What an ele- 
gant carriage she has!” I venture the assertion that she rather 
enjoyed this stormy period of her career. She loved power, and she 
had it in full measure. She had a passionate strength of resistance, 
and enough of the restless Celt in her nature thoroughly: to enjoy a 
fight. She wholly lacked the finely-fibred nature which withers and 
dies under mere moral reproach. 

Peace was finally secured by the appointment of General Eaton as 
Governor of Florida, and at the beginning of his second term he was 
appointed Minister to Spain. Mrs. Eaton always liked to recross the 
threshold of her chateaux en Espagne. Her life abroad was brilliant 
and happy, and her beauty and successes are among the social tradi- 
tions of Madrid. She remembered vividly the Queen Christina, the 
Infanta, and Isabella, whom even at that early age she describes as 
being very unpopular, plain, and disagreeable in disposition. Virginia 
Timberlake’s beauty was the subject of universal remark. “Kiss the 
little Americana,” said the Queen to her daughters, when the Ameri- 
can minister's family were making their adieux, “for nothing so beau- - 
tiful has ever been seen in Spain before or ever will be again.” The 
“little Americana” is now living in Paris, the Duchess de Sampayo, 
and one of her daughters was married a few years ago to a son of the 
elder Rothschild. The family of General Eaton came home to Wash- 
ington, where the General died in 1856. Mrs. Eaton, in her second 
widowhood, devoted herself to the care of the orphan children of her 
daughter Margaret, who had married into the Randolph family of 
Virginia. She was gliding into a serene old age, and if fate had been 
kind to her she would have died then, and been spared the tragedy 
of her later life. 
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But one day her grandchildren brought home with them their dan- 
cing master, one Antonio Buchignani, a handsome Italian. Mrs. Eaton 
took a fancy to him; she gave him the use of a hall for his classes; 
she made him the fashion in the line of his calling ; she at last actually 
admitted him to live in her family ; and finally the infatuated widow of 
sixty astounded the world by marrying this Italian adventurer of nine- 
teen. The new husband conducted himself with diplomatic propriety, 
and so thoroughly gained her confidence that in due time, and in spite 
of an antenuptial contract, he got entire control of her estate. Hav- 
ing done this he eloped with her granddaughter, Emily Randolph. 
She was left absolutely destitute, stunned and overwhelmed by this 
incredible and double treachery. The one thing left for her to do she 
did. For the sake of what wretched remnants of honor might be 
saved she obtained a divorce, and did all she could to make her grand- 
child an “honest woman.” That done, she returned toa ruined home, 
and crouched down beside a cheerless hearth. For a long time she 
was sadly changed ; but any one who has known her of late years must 
have wondered at the elasticity of spirit which in time again reas- 
serted itself. Poor as she had been left, she yet was generous with 
her small means, as in better days she had been the Lady Bountiful 
of her church and neighborhood. 

There is a strong parallel between Mrs. Eaton and the Countess of 
Blessington. Both sprang from the same Celtic stock, and owed their 
eventful careers greatly to that sparkling vivacity and native wit which 
are a heritage of race. Both studied and mastered the art of pleasing, 
and both possessed in not unequal degree the play of fancy, quickness 
of apprehension, closeness of observation, and readiness of repartee 
which make a woman queen of the salon. Both were married young, 
and were early left widows ; a second husband seemed to have been 
only waiting the demise of the first, and in each case it was the sec- 
ond marriage which brought fortune and position. Both were daugh- 
ters of the people, and after brilliant fortune met reverses. Mrs. 
Eaton never wrote books ; but I fancy she had quite as much power 
of analysis and satire as went into Lady Blessington’s society novels, 
and that both women were endowed with intuitive powers and quick- 
ness of apprehension rather than with real intellectual ability. But 
probably the one point above all others in which they most strongly 
resembled each other was in the influence which each exercised 
in an eminent degree over men and women far superior in intellect 
to herself. 


Stitson HutTcuHins. 








AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF THE 
LATE WAR. 


IF the reader will recall the school maps of thirty years ago, showing 

westward of the Mississippi ill-defined territories and the “ Great 
American Desert,” and will then consult one of the admirable new 
Government maps, he will realize what strange changes a generation 
has wrought in the subdivisions and population of our domain. Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Missouri, even Kansas and Nebraska, are central 
States. Between the great bullion-producing States of Colorado and 
Nevada lies only the Territory of Utah; and, completing the belt, 
comes our Queen of the Pacific, California. Into the region west of 
the Missouri pour yearly thousands of immigrants ; and it can hardly 
be long before we see a populated zone stretching from ocean to ocean. 
One line of iron rails runs from the Missouri along the Platte Valley, 
across the Rocky Mountains, over the Humboldt Desert, the Sierra 
Nevada and the Coast Range, to the Golden Gate; another is push- 
ing its way across Dakota and Montana; and a third, about which 
comparatively little has been said, will soon give the traveller a trans- 
continental route of peculiar interest. Traversing the valley of the 
Arkansas, on the old “Santa Fé Trail,” he will cross the Raton 
Mountains into New Mexico, and enter the valley of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, —stopping, if so inclined, to take the branch line to ancient 
Santa Fé, or to devote some time to the study of the antiquities of 
this curious region. Then, descending the “Great River,” he will 
enter Arizona, stop perhaps for lunch at those mysterious ruins, the 
“Casas Grandes,” cross the Colorado River at Fort Yuma, pass grim 
Mount San Bernardino, and ascend through semi-tropical lands to 
San Francisco. 

In view of the interest which is sure to arise in the districts just 
named, the writer takes peculiar pleasure in his ability (due to temark- 
able good fortune, as well as extensive personal research) to publish an 
account of some events which were of immense importance not only 
to these regions, but to our whole country during the late war, yet 
which have never received adequate attention from historians. 
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Only so long ago as 1800, California was “ trodden only by the wild 
Indian and the Franciscan missionary,” and for many years after its 
capture in the Mexican War it had more the characteristics of an out- 
lying colony than of the member of a homogeneous sisterhood of 
States. Nevada became of importance only after the great mineral 
discoveries on the Comstock lode. Utah with its Mormon population 
was long a source of weakness rather than strength. The first immi- 
gration to Colorado was in the Pike’s Peak excitement, only twenty 
years ago. All these were essentially new regions; while south of 
Colorado were vestiges of a civilization flourishing before the settle- 
ment of New England, aged when Pike journeyed to the mountains, 
and which yet had been in its turn preceded by the sway of races of 
the greatest interest to the antiquarian. From the entry of General 
Kearney with the “Army of the West” into Santa Fé, in 1846, dated 
the American possession of New Mexico, and the inhabitants were for 
a long time regarded as a conquered and perhaps secretly hostile peo- 
ple. On the east and southeast lay the State formerly the Republic 
of Texas, from which was dispatched northward in the days of its in- 
dependence, and under the presidency of Mirabeau B. Lamar, the 
“Texan Santa Fé Expedition,” for purposes ostensibly of trade, really 
without doubt of conquest, — an expedition ending in scenes of defeat, 
captivity, and death, and leaving in New Mexico memories which had 
an important effect, as will be hereafter seen, on subsequent events. 
When admitted as a State, Texas claimed so much of New Mexico as 
lies east of the Rio Grande; and on this claim there was a design to 
base an attempt to precipitate a collision between the North and 
South ten years before it actually came. It was the purpose of Jef- 
ferson Davis, if successful in securing his election as Governor of Mis- 
sissippi in 1851, to bring on a conflict between Texas, supported by 
Mississippi and other Southern States, and the Federal Government 
on this very matter. Resident then in Mississippi, and deeply inter- 
ested in sustaining Davis in this, was one Alexander W. Jackson, 
who felt so assured of success as to tell friends from the North, before 
the election, that when he and they next should meet it would be on 
opposite sides on the battlefield. Davis, however, was defeated at the 
election’ by Foote, and the plan came to nought. Congress paid a 
large sum on account of the territory claimed by Texas; then the 
struggle to inflict the “peculiar institution” on Kansas demanded 
the attention of the seditious, and events moved inexorably on to the 
firing on Sumter and the battle of Bull Run. 
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The year 1861 closed gloomily for the cause of the Union. The 
army of the Potomac under McClellan had not made the expected 
move ; Mason and Slidell had been surrendered; Congress was sur- 
rounded with the gravest difficulties. Early in 1862 Burnside’s fleet 
was wrecked ; and Cameron’s resignation made room for a new Sec- 
retary of War, of whose capacity and energy the people had no accu- 
rate knowledge. Great expectations were entertained of important 
movements and successes in what was popularly called the West, but 
of what might be planning or happening in the far West, in those re- 
mote Territories which were not even correctly laid down on the maps, 
not one person in one hundred thousand, from the President down, 
had a thought or a care; though a most anxious solicitude would not 
have been misplaced, as shall forthwith appear. 


Glancing again at the map, the reader will see that south of a line ° 


drawn direct from El Paso to the eastern shore of Maryland the Reb- 
els held almost complete sway, and north thereof, notably in Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Kentucky, they had much power. Yet the Federal 
navy shut them in from all the world. In their condition, what would 
not an unblockaded coast-line have been worth! Into the secret 
counsels of the Confederate leaders we cannot yet penetrate, nor 
discover who conceived a scheme designed to meet this want and 
- worthy of the genius of both statesman and soldier. Nor can we 
surely tell what connection there may have been between this scheme 
and the resignation by the aforenamed ardent secessionist, Mr. Jack- 
son, of his position as Secretary of the Territory of New Mexico, and 
his departure for the solid and sunny South. Were these simply 
contemporaneous events, or did he bear a leading part in the inau- 
guration as he certainly did in the subsequent management of the 
enterprise? 

Surveying further the situation in the far South and West, we find 
in the first place that the Rebels had complete possession of the great 
State of Texas. Twiggs had traitorously surrendered all the troops 
under his command, with forts, arms, ammunition, and supplies of all 
kinds, and many of the men had been paroled. This vast region af- 
forded an admirable base for extended military operations, and it was 
not long before advantage was sought to be taken of it, in the autumn 
of 1861. It was somewhat as follows that the Confederate leaders 
argued the matter. 

Assuming: that they could hold their own east of the Mississippi, a 
move could be made westward of that river having every promise of 
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success, and which if successful would give immense material and 
moral advantage to the South. The plan was nothing less extensive 
than the capture of California, and the subjection of five other States 
and Territories. 

The population of New Mexico was composed of Indians, a few 
thousands of white men, and some tens of thousands of Mexicans. 
These last were a miserable race, but could probably be made of ser- 
vice, for they were a conquered people. Trusty friends of the cause 
lately returned thence reported that the “Greasers” were ready to 
cast in their lot with the South. At least they could be depended on 
for commissariat supplies, mules, and teams. Even among the few 
Americans many were of secessionist proclivities. Canby had just 
been placed in command of the Federal troops, but was insufficiently 


‘supplied with men. Arizona would give no trouble, for the Apaches 


were killing the Yankee miners as fast as the Rebels could have done ; 
no resistance to the march of troops through the region could be an- 
ticipated. In Colorado there were many Secessionists. The flag of 
the Confederacy had already been raised in Denver, and since there 
was no proper military organization there, all seemed ripe for the cap- 
ture of the Territory. Next lay Utah ; and here also all was well. 
The Mormons were supposed to be heartily with the Rebels, and ready 
for vigorous hostilities against the Federal Government. With their 
aid there could be no formidable opposition in Nevada, and thus two 
roads to California lay open. In that State all appeared in train for a 
rising ; a large part of the population had always been supposed to 
be rebelliously inclined, so that friends would flock to the standard. 
For the execution of this brilliant enterprise the programme was 
simple. A powerful column should march by El Paso into New Mex- 
ico, defeat or flank Canby at Fort Craig, and occupy Santa Fé. Next 
would come Fort Union, containing an admirable arsenal and supply 
dépét fitted in good season by Floyd! with a most convenient stock 
of arms, ammunition, and stores. Thence the march northward would 
be easy, and the prizes would fall rapidly into the hands of the troops. 
Indians* and Mormons were probable and valuable allies. The sure 
result could hardly fail to be the complete and speedy control of a rich 


1 If the reader will study the history of these times in the light of later developments, he 
will find his blood fairly boiling with rage at the manner in which Federal officials, while 
still on duty, traitorously played into the hands of the South. 

2 Like our red-coated invaders in Revolutionary days, the Confederates “ called to their 
aid the tomahawk and the scalping-knife of the savage.” Some of our men at Pea Ridge 
were scalped ! 
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State, a splendid sea coast, and forts from which men-of-war and priva- 
teers could issue to sweep the Pacific. This would hasten recognition 
by European nations, would lead to the breaking of the Atlantic block- 
ade by England and France, — and then the end would soon come. 

It was indeed an admirable plan, and many of the premises were 
correct. The roads were well defined; the Indians and Mormons were 
not relied upon without good reason, and much sympathy could be 
fairly expected in the settlements along the route. For into all these 
western regions there had drifted many fiery Southerners, and a se- 
cession flag had indeed been raised over a building in Denver. The 
Golden State, too, seemed like an outlying province of the nation; 
the Southern and foreign element in its population was large, and 
the Custom House had furnished occupation and resultant bread and 
whiskey to so many natives of that State which is called the “ Mother 
of statesmen,” that it was known as the “ Virginia Poorhouse.” The 
Pacific Railroad finished the work of binding California fast in the 
great sheaf of States; but Starr King, who did so much in pushing 
it on, spoke wisely when he said: “The Union sentiment is strong, 
but the Secessionists are watchful, and not in despair.” Certainly 
not, when they knew of this attempt soon to be made, and with such 
fair promise of success. 

What, then, were the weak points in the plan? They were three. 
First, the Rebels made the mistake, which they repeated over and over 
again, of attaching importance to the support to come from disaffected 
people and districts where the general sentiment was loyal. Second, 
they were hopelessly misled about the sentiments of the Mexican 
population of New Mexico, and forgot or ignored the animosity born 
years before of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, and still deeply rank- 
ling. Third, they made a fatal miscalculation in underrating the stern 
patriotism, the unflinching courage, and the fierce energy of the 
men who were laying the foundation of our “Centennial State” of 
Colorado while braving privation and hardship in the search for gold. 
Through Gregory, Georgia, and California gulches (in the last is now 
Leadville, the greatest mining camp of the world), and in other places 
in the mountains, were scattered these hardy pioneers, not only open- 
hearted and generous, but possessing to an eminent degree that pecu- 
liar and desperate courage which the Western men call sand. Nor 
did they lack a suitable leader, 

In May, 1861, there came from Washington to Denver, charged with 
the governorship of the new Territory, William Gilpin, a man of re- 
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markable strength of character, courage, and intelligence. An old 
army officer, he had traversed and studied for years the great Dome 
of the continent. Always ready for duty, he was the Major of that 
noted regiment of Missouri cavalry, commanded by Col. A. W. Doni- 
phan, which formed the main portion of Kearney’s “Army of the 
West,” and made a magnificent and triumphant march through Mexico. 
An enthusiastic admirer of the mountain region, he would doubtless 
have found his account in directing the peaceful development of its re- 
sources ; but there was sterner work for him to do, and it is difficult 
to imagine how a better man could have been raised up to do it. Be- 
fore his vigorous measures the secessionist movement shrivelled up, 
and its instigators slunk out of sight. Not afraid of responsibility, 
the Governor organized two companies, and sent S. S. Curtis, son of 
the General, to distant Fort Laramie for arms. These companies 
were carefully drilled, and were amply able to meet local requirements. 
But the Governor decided to form an entire regiment ; and did so in 
time nobly to respond to the earnest cry of the sister Territory for help. 
Like the flaming brand in the “ Lady of the Lake,” the call met ready 
response, and from gulch and cafion, hillside and arid plain, mine and 
ranch, came quickly and gladly as fine material as ever gathered around 
a battle-standard. The colonel was John P. Slough, a lawyer and 
“War Democrat;” and the lieutenant-colonel was S. F. Tappan, a 
New England man. To John M. Chivington, the Presiding Elder of 
the Methodist Church in Denver, Governor Gilpin offered the chap- 
laincy ; but this worthy told him that if he went with the regiment he 
wanted to fight, so he was made major. Among the captains were 
several of the present good and modest citizens of Denver; and, 
thanks to their exertions, the company drill was excellent. 

Leaving these brave fellows ready in spirit for the word to march, 
but very ill-supplied with arms, ammunition, and clothes, and with not 
enough blankets to give one to each man, let us turn to the state of 
affairs in New Mexico. Hereagain we see the devilish ingenuity with 
which, long before the loyal people of the country had come to any 
realization of approaching hostilities, Floyd, while a trusted depart- 
ment officer, solemnly pledged to the service of the United States 
Government, had made his dispositions to facilitate the carrying out 
of the purposes of the Rebels. In the spring of 1860 this traitor had 
sent Loring from North Carolina to command the Department of New 
Mexico; and he, in turn, sent on an expedition, a year later, against 
the Apaches a kindred spirit, Colonel G. B. Crittenden, who attempted 
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to corrupt his command and induce them to enter the rebel service 
in Texas. But Lieutenant-Colonel B. S. Roberts, a brave and loyal 
Vermonter, fortunately assigned to duty with Crittenden, met that of- 
ficer’s suggestions with indignant scorn, declaring himself determined 
to disobey any orders to march to Texas, and ready to resist any such 
movement with all the force at his command. He reported the mat- 
ter to Loring, at Santa Fé, and being repulsed by him succeeded in 
warning Captain Hatch at Albuquerque and Captain Morris at Fort 
Craig. To the lasting fame of the gallant regular soldiers be it re- 
corded, that, without help from headquarters, without money or sup- 
plies, and exposed to great temptations, only one out of twelve hundred 
deserted, and it is not certain that he joined:the Rebels. The traitor- 
ous officers left the Territory, succeeding while at Fort Fillmore, 
near the Texas line, in inducing one Major Lynde to surrender his 
whole force to an approaching Texan detachment. The captured men 
were paroled and sent on a terrible march to Albuquerque. 

After Loring, there was assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment General Edward R. S. Canby, a native of Kentucky, then about 
forty-two years old, and one of those noble souls, pure patriots, and 
chivalric soldiers who are the bulwark and pride of a country. His 
second in command was the brave Roberts, a fiery soldier and veteran 
fighter ; while the subordinate officers were worthy of such leaders. 

The Territory was shamefully neglected at Washington ; indeed, 
General Roberts in his testimony before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, July 15, 1862, said (the italics are ours) : — 


It appears to me to be the determination of General Thomas (Lorenzo Thomas, 
Adjutant-General) not to acknowledge the services of the officers who saved the 
Territory of New Mexico; and the utter neglect of the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment for the last year to communicate in any way with the commanding officer of 
the Department of New Mexico, or to answer his urgent appeals for reinforce- 
ments, for money and other supplies, in connection with his repudiation of the ser- 
vices of all the army there, convinces me that he is not gratified at their loyalty and 
their success in saving that Territory to the Union. 


The militia had been called out, but their services were naturally of 
little account. The number of regulars of all arms in the spring of 
1862 was put by General Roberts at nine hundred. There were two 
regiments of New Mexico Volunteers, the first having notable officers. 
The nominal colonel was Cerin St. Vrain, the courtly French pioneer, 
frontiersman, and trader, whose name has been familiar for half a 
century on the border, in the nomenclature of the mountain region 
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and in books of travel and romances. The lieutenant-colonel, and 
actual commander, was that splendid fellow Christopher (“ Kit”) Car- 
son; the major, J. F. Chaves; and one of the captains, Albert H. 
Pfeiffer, a very Paladin of the frontier, a mild-mannered, blue-eyed, 
kindly man, and, in the estimation of his fellows, probably the most 
desperately courageous and successful Indian fighter in the West. 
The colonel of the second was Miguel Pino. 

Gen. Canby was well aware that the Rebels were coming, and he 
made every preparation which was possible in his crippled and neg- 
lected condition. Even food was most difficult to obtain, and great 
privations were borne by the men. In the meantime, H. H. Sibley, a 
Louisianian, graduated from West Point in 1838, had been appointed 
to command the Rebel brigade which was to form the invading army, 
and was organizing it, with the resources of Texas at his command. 
In the beginning of 1862 he was ready to march northward, a short 
time before Governor Gilpin set his force in motion southward from 
Denver. The latter had intended personally to command his valiant 
little army, but the Government seemed to care far more about some 
irregularity in his drafts on Washington than for the safety of two 
Territories, and summoned him to the Capital. 

Canby, with about nine hundred regulars, the two regiments of 
volunteers, two extra companies from Colorado, and some militia, was 
at Fort Craig, on the west bank of the Rio Grande, in February, 1862, 
when Sibley approached, coming up from Fort Bliss by Mesilla and 
Fort Thorn. The latter had a formidable force of some twenty- 
five hundred men, including a body of efficient “ Texan Rangers,” and 
no doubt deemed this ample for his purpose. In his view there were 
many men prepared to flock to his standard, and his friend Floyd had 
attended to the quartermaster’s and ordnance departments at Fort 
Union, so that by the time he would reach his allies in Utah he would 
have a large, well-equipped, and disciplined force. 

It was on the afternoon of February 19 that Sibley, having deter- 
mined that he was in no condition to make an assault on the fort, 
forded the Rio Grande below it. Canby then threw detachments of 
the Fifth, Seventh, and Tenth Regular Infantry, and Carson’s and 
Pino’s Volunteers across the river, to prevent his adversary from 
occupying an eminence commanding the fort. The next afternoon 
the cavalry under Major Duncan, and a light battery commanded by 
Captain McRae, a gallant soul, were also sent across, and the Texans 
immediately opened a heavy artillery fire on them. According to 
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the account published at the time in a Santa Fé paper, Pino’s regi- 
ment exhibited much confusion in spite of the efforts of their colonel, 
Major Donaldson, and other officers ; but it is known that Carson’s 
men behaved extremely well. General Canby deemed the panic 
among the Volunteers a sufficient reason for returning that night to 
the fort. The Texans had been without water for a whole day, and 
that night their mules broke away from the guards, and our scouts 
captured some two hundred of them wandering about in search of 
means of quenching their thirst. The scouts also burned a number 
of wagons. 

About eight o’clock in the morning of the 21st, General Canby 
ordered Colonel Roberts to..proceed seven miles up the river 
on the west bank, and keep the enemy from reaching the water 
at the only point where the sloping banks allowed of their so 
doing. He began the action with two hundred and twenty 
regular cavalry, brought up McRae’s battery, planted it at the 
ford, supported by two companies of regular infantry and two 
of Carson’s Volunteers, and opened a destructive fire on the enemy. 
At half-past eleven the rest of the infantry came up, were thrown 
across the river, formed in line of battle, repulsed a charge from 
the Texans, and made a brilliant one themselves. Then Roberts 
sent over McRae’s battery and two twenty-four pounders under 
Lieutenant Hall, and the battle of Valverde was fought. The artil- 
lery fire was continued until a quarter before three, when General 
' Canby came upon the field with his staff and Pino’s Volunteers. 
He was about to order a general advance, when a demonstration 
made on the dismounted cavalry on our extreme right drew off a part 
of the infantry supporting McRae’s battery. Immediately it was 
charged by a thousand Texans under Steele, who had been drawn 
up in a thick wood and behind sand-hills. This charge was most 
desperate, the men relying principally on revolvers and bowie-knives, 
and being maddened by thirst. The battery had been moved up to 
the edge of the wood, and McRae with his men made a most gallant 
and determined resistance, but in vain. It is clear that while Carson’s 
men and some other infantry stood firm,-—- one company having 
twenty-two killed,— the rest behaved badly. The battery was cap- 
tured after all the horses were killed or wounded ; Captain McRae, 
sitting astride of a gun firing his revolver, and disdaining surrender, 
was shot ; Lieutenant Michler was killed, and Lieutenant Bell was 
twice wounded. Canby recrossed the river, and conducted his force 
to the fort. 
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Sibley then marched on to Albuquerque, and thence to Santa Fé, 
which he entered without resistance. But he now’ began to see a 
portion of his programme miscarry. 

A few Mexicans, including the wealthy Armijo family, threw in 
their lot with the Confederacy ; but the great bulk of the people not 
only adhered to the Union, but, with a vivid memory of the past, 
hated the Texans with an honest hatred, which must have been sadly 
disappointing and infinitely annoying to Sibley and his adjutant, the 
same Jackson who was Davis’s partisan in 1851, and late Secretary of 
the Territory. We are much in the habit of speaking contemptuously 
of the Mexicans, or “ Greasers” as they are called, who live under our 
flag, and it is time that some justice should be done them, and that 
it should be made known that they brought money, mules, and 
provisions, and placed them at the disposal of the National troops, 
greatly, no doubt, to the gallant but deluded ex-secretary’s surprise. 
Still, Sibley doubtless reasoned that this was but a small matter, 
and that all would be well when he should be safely in possession 
of the booty at the Fort Union arsenal; and he knew well the road 
thither, through Apache Cajion, —just as the Persian Hydarnes, in 
B.c. 480, doubtless knew well the road to some Grecian Fort Union 
through the Pass of Thermopyle. The only obstacle was a few 
brave men in the path. ; 

The Colorado Volunteers marched from Denver on February 22, 
1862, the day after the battle of Valverde, through snow nearly a foot 
deep, and reached the base of the Raton Mountains, in southern 
Colorado, on March 7. This march is described in the journal of a 
gallant officer — Captain, afterwards Major, Jacob Downing — as very 
distressing on account of “ snow-storms and wind-storms accompanied 
by sand and pebbles,” which impeded progress. But after crossing 
the mountains these fine fellows actually accomplished sixty-seven 
miles in a single day; they arrived at Fort Union on the 11th, and 
were thoroughly armed and equipped. They started thence on the 
23d, and arrived next day at San José in the Rio Pecos. The old 
trail to Santa Fé from this point passes through the grim and narrow 
gorge called Apache Cafion. Just where the cafion widens at the 
east end was (and is) the ranch-house of Alexandre Vallé, called 
among his friends “Pigeon ;” and this Pigeon’s Ranch, now called La 
Glorieta Post-Office, has become an historic name in those regions. 
Past it, on March 26, marched Major Chivington, with two hundred 
and ten cavalry and one hundred and eighty infantry, and a lively 
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skirmish ensued. “Zat Chivington,” said the excellent M. Vallé to 
the writer, “he poot’is ead down, and foight loike mahd bull!” 

This seems to have been a drawn battle; the great fight was on 
the 28th, when the Texans had come up in force, and Colonel Slough 
had arrived, with the rest of his regiment, two howitzer batteries 
under Captains Ritter and Claflin (“as brave men,” says our diarist, 
“as ever wore uniform”), and some regular infantry, prominent 
among the officers of whom were Captains W. H. Lewis, 5th Regi- 
ment, and A. B. Carey, 13th Regiment. At an early hour in the 
morning was conceived and put in execution a strategical movement 
of great merit. A brave New Mexican, Manuel Chaves, led a detach- 
ment of about four hundred men, commanded by Chivington, and 
comprising two battalions of regulars and volunteers under Lewis and 
Carey, up a steep ascent and along a terribly difficult path towards 
the Texan rear, where were their wagons and supplies of all kinds 
under a guard. 

There is no doubt that the Texans surprised the force left under 
Slough to fight them in front. Sibley was not in command, a fact 
which, after the fiercest recrimination among his informants, the 
writer only ascertained beyond a doubt by an interview with the 
barber who shaved him that very morning, twenty miles away from 
the scene of action. He seems to have been supplied (perhaps for 
medical purposes!) with whiskey. The actual commander was Col- 
onel W. R. Scurry, who was not killed, but lived to fight again (a fact 
which the writer commends to the thoughtful consideration of the 
friends in Santa Fé, who proposed to show him the grave where 
Scurry was buried, in the town cemetery). 

M. Vallé, or Pigeon, says: “Gooverment mahns vas at my ranch, 
and fill ’is cahnteen viz my viskey (and Gooverment nevaire pay 
me for zat viskey!) ; and Texas mahns coom oop, and soorprise zem, 
and zey foight six hour by my vatch, and my vatch vas slow !” 

As to the details of the battle, which unquestionably deserves to be 
ranked among the notable ones of the war, accounts differ hopelessly. 
It is clear that the Volunteers were forced back ; and it was, indeed, 
too much to expect that a Denver lawyer, without military experience, 
would handle a large force to great advantage ; but it is equally clear 
that companies and individuals fought with desperate courage, and 
their fire was terrible. M. Vallé describes the men as fairly raging 
when ordered back, and they did not hesitate to upbraid their com- 
mander. Meantime, however, the grand coup had been struck. 
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Chaves did his duty, and led the climbing force (the detaching of 
which had of course greatly weakened Slough numerically) to the 
edge of the hill at the back, and pointed out the rear-guard below. 
Chivington paused a moment, and then looked at his battalion com- 
manders. In the eyes of Lewis and Carey he read plainly, Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. He nodded to Chaves, who coolly pointed out the 
path; and then down rushed the little band. This brilliant exploit 
resulted in a complete victory, and the destruction of sixty-four 
wagons, two hundred mules, and every thing in the shape of supplies, 
ammunition, even surgical stores, which the Rebels possessed. A 
messenger rushed hurriedly to their front with the news; the result 
was obvious; a flag of truce was sent to Colonel Slough; and the 
battle of Apache Cafion, La Glorieta, or Pigeon’s Ranch, was over. 
The official despatch puts the Union loss at one hundred and fifty 
killed, wounded, and missing, and the Rebel loss was acknowledged 
by themselves to be three to four hundred killed and wounded, and 
ninety-three prisoners, including thirteen officers. Sibley saw that all 
was lost, and, evacuating Santa Fé, pushed southward. Slough fell 
back to Fort Union, where supplies were ample. But his men were 
soon on the march again, and on April 13, after a hard tramp of 
forty miles, joined General Canby in the field, forty-seven miles from 
Peralta on the Rio Grande, whither they marched next day. Roberts 
had already come up, and next morning, April 15, the troops fell on 
Sibley’s rear, capturing a large train and a number of prisoners, and 
killing many of the escort. Next day the town was bombarded, and 
during the following night Sibley escaped across the river under 
cover of the darkness, and in a sand-storm of long duration. His 
rear was again attacked, and more damage done. “ After a close pur- 
suit of one hundred and fifty miles,” says General Roberts, “he was 
obliged to break up his force into small parties, having left all 
along the line of his retreat his ambulances and the private and 
public stores of his entire command.” General Canby officially 
reported him as having left behind “in dead and wounded, and in 
sick and prisoners, one-half of his original force.” Concerning these 
same prisoners, a remarkable affair occurred at Fort Union. Some 
of them were in the guard-house, where were also confined two 
Navajo Indians. A sergeant, under sentence of death by a court- 
martial having been executed, the Texans told the Indians that 
they were to suffer the same fate. Thereupon the poor fellows began 
to shoot with bows and arrows from the windows of the guard-house, 
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wounding a number of men ; and they were only put hors de combat 
by a shell with ignited fuse being dropped down the chimney. 

One cannot write the history of this remarkable campaign without 
mentioning the strong opinion of some of Carson’s fiery fighters, and 
even at least one officer of distinction and experience, that victory 
was within their grasp at Valverde, and lost by mismanagement; but 
no suggestion of what “might have been” can be allowed to weigh 
against the splendid reputation of Canby. Nor can one entertain 
any animadversions against him for not capturing the whole Rebel 
force after Peralta, inasmuch as it is perfectly well known that he 
had no desire to take prisoners whom he could not feed ; and inas- 
much, also, as his judgment in this regard was more than borne out 
by the subsequent reduction of his men to quarter rations. 

That these events were not known and have not since been known 
in the East is hardly surprising, in view of the fact that other 
matters of transcendent importance, far nearer home, were con- 
temporaneous with them. Fort Henry was taken on February 6, 
Roanoke Island on February 8, and Fort Donelson on February 16. 
The battle of Pea Ridge ended on March 8, the Monitor fought the 
Merrimac on March 9, and the great engagement at Shiloh occurred 
on April 6 and 7. Probably not one in ten thousand suspected that 
such a threatening movement was making in the rear of our armies; 
and it would have been equally surprising and terrible to have heard 
suddenly that a junction had been effected by the Rebels with the 
Mormons, and that mischief had already been done which could be 
repaired, if at all, only at the cost of hundreds of lives and millions 
of money. Instead of this, the bright days of May saw Sibley, dis- 
heartened and demoralized, resting at that same Fort Bliss from 
which he had marched with fell purpose four months before. The 
valley of the Rio Grande would know him no more, and he doubtless 
sought his accustomed consolation in the flowing bowl. 

Thus, in confusion and disaster, ended the great scheme for the 
“redemption” of five States and Territories from the “heel of the 
tyrant ;” and it was the end of the Rebels in that region. The Spar- 
tan band from Colorado had done its work, and for a long time was, 
to quote from our officer’s journal, “in camp at Valverde, on the 
Rio Grande, one mile from Fort Craig, N. M., . . . surrounded by 
tarantulas, scorpions, centipedes, and rattlesnakes ; living on rotten 
bacon and wormy crackers, until the scurvy nearly destroyed those 
who had escaped the perils of war.” 
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General James H. Carleton, with a force of California Volunteers, 
soon occupied the Territory, and the Colorado troops returned to the 
North, véa Santa Fé, in October. Before parting company with them, 
as they march off to be reorganized and sent to fight Indians and 
bush-whackers, let us read a quaint and concise account of their 
achievements contained, with other most curious reading matter, in a 
work (now out of print) by a Colorado journalist : — 


They were not recognized and paid as United States troops until eight months 
after their enlistment. It is perhaps doubtful whether or no they would then have 
been recognized, had they not marched nearly a thousand miles, and in one hard- 
fought battle and two brisk skirmishes broken and driven from New Mexico all those 
lean and hungry Texans who called themselves with a delightful humor “ Baylor’s 
Babes,” who had left San Antonio for the Pike’s Peak gold region about three 
thousand strong, swallowed Fort Fillmore without winking, rather beaten Canby 
at Valverde, and had since that event been coming northward, covering the country 
as the frogs did Egypt, and wearing it out. They had got twenty-five miles north 
of Santa Fé, when they were met by the “ Pet Lambs” [the Colorado troops}, 
The Babes and the Lambs each rebounded some five miles from the first shock, 
which was more like the shock of lightning than of battalions. The reserves of 
both sides having come up the next day, the Babes and Lambs each went forth to 
mortal combat again. The ground was not unlike the roof of a house; the Babes 
reached the ridge-pole first, and by the weight of numbers and the advantage of 
position, during a seven hours’ fight, forced the Lambs back off the roof. Night 
fell upon the scene, and the Babes and the Lambs each sought their own corner. 
The Lambs found theirs all right, but the Babes did not. It appeared that a part 
of the Lambs had been there during the fight and destroyed their commissariat and 
transportation totally. There being no grub in New Mexico in a general way, 
there certainly was none now since armies had been sustained by her during the 
winter, so that the Babes had to go home to get something to eat. The Lambs 
accompanied them to the door, and wished them a safe journey. And so ended 
the war of the Babes and the Lambs in the Rocky Mountains. All this occurred 
in March and April, 1862, when Logan was storming Donelson, and Grant or 
Sherman, or Buell or somebody, was winning or losing or drawing the bloody 
game of Shiloh. Governor Gilpin always insisted that his Pet Lambs broke the 
far left wing of the Rebellion, — that they led off in the march of victory organized 
by the great War Minister. And in this view the reader of the foregoing pages 
will, it is to be hoped, fully concur. 


Poor Canby, a Bayard of this century, fell a victim to the results 
of the villanous treatment of Indians by white civilians. General 
Roberts, after long and brilliant service, has also “ gone over to the 
majority.” Governor Gilpin resides in Denver, a respected veteran, 
and a prophet wo¢ without honor in his own country, since the predic- 
tions in regard to a Pacific Railroad, for which he was ridiculed years 
ago, have come almost literally true. Kit Carson died some years 
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since; and Pfeiffer, whose wife and children were killed by the 
Apaches, is living, an invalid, on a ranch near Del Norte. Colonel 
Slough, when chief-justice of New Mexico, was killed in a brawl at 
Santa Fé. Chivington, the ex-Methodist elder, brought dishonor on 
himself in the East and glory in the West by commanding in the 
“ Sand-Creek Indian Massacre,” so called; and he has since been 
under a cloud for some other reason. Major Carey is in the Pay- 
master’s department at Washington ; and Major Lewis met his death 
only last year in a miserable fight with the Cheyennes, another 
victim of that detestable, grotesque, and ghastly mismanagement 
which we call our “ Indian policy.” Away in the West these brave 
officers and men fought like heroes for their country (from what 
they saved her let the reader form his own conclusions), — and what 
was their reward? Practically nothing; for a two-penny political 
general, who dined and wined reporters and issued cotton permits, 
could win more fame in a day than these patriots ever received. 
When prize-money was withheld during the mutiny in British 
India, a private scribbled on the walls of Deihi,— 
When war is rife, and danger’s nigh, 
“God and the soldier”’’s all the cry. 


When war is o’er, and danger righted, 
God is forgot, the soldier slighted. 


If this be true in a monarchy, — nay, in an empire, — how doubly 
true is it in a republic, the traditional ingratitude of which is never 
more manifest than in its treatment of its soldiers! In the oration 
on General Meade, the speaker made a careful comparison between 
Waterloo and Gettysburg,—the principles and momentous results 
at stake; the numbers engaged; the fighting and the losses; and 
summed up somewhat as follows: “The British Government gave 
their commander a dukedom, a magnificent estate, and a million of 
dollars. The United States Government made Meade a major-general 
in the army, with four thousand five hundred dollars a year!” 

“Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind.” Not only do our 
soldiers lack suitable recognition of their services, but our country 
presents to the world a spectacle alike grim, ludicrous, and astound- 
ing. The men who plotted the treason, of which we cannot read 
unmoved to day ; the men who made Andersonville a diabolical possi- 
bility ; the men who, but for our army, would have destroyed our 
country, — now, in conjunction with other men who merit the oppro- 
brious epithet of -“ dough-faces,” which John Randolph contemptu- 
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ously applied to their predecessors, are engaged (while holding behind 
their backs schemes for the plunder and depletion of the national 
treasury) in iniquitous and contemptible raids on the scanty pay and 
allowances of our little army. If any thing can make one despair 
of his country, it ought to be,—first, such a spectacle for gods and 
men, as these persons standing up in Congress and stripping of food 
and fuel the brave warriors who are fighting the Sioux or Apaches, 
and looking forward to dying in a cafion or a sage-bush desert, and 
perhaps leaving wives to gain a precarious livelihood by copying at 
Washington; next, the fact (Heaven help us!) that the people sit 
still and see these wrongs done; and next, again, the reflection that, 
humanly speaking, there is no hope of better things so long as the 
“boss” or the “ worker” is a greater power than the bravest general, 
and there is no conviction, no principle, no sentiment which the 
average law-maker will not sacrifice to political expediency or greed 
of office. 

But it is not with such gloomy reflections that one should bring a 
record like the foregoing toa close. It is not only a story, rescued 
from obscurity, of the defeat of a scheme of momentous potency for 
evil, but also a story of duty nobly and unflinchingly done ; and that 
there is somewhere and at some time a recognition of such devo- 
tion, he must be sure who believes in the moral government of the 
universe. Nor can one ever despair of his country knowing that 
there were in these remote corners, and would be again, men so 
ready to shed their blood in her defence. 


Avucustus A. HAyYEs. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


HE French Republic’s second ordeal —namely, the withstanding 

the faults of its friends—is now assuming rather threatening 
proportions ; and interested alarmists have been so successful in 
spreading fearful rumors, that “the coming storm in Paris” begins 
to be spoken of by Royalist and Imperialist papers, both in France 
and Germany, as a thing from which escape is scarcely to be hoped 
for. This “coming storm” is, for the present, nothing more than an 
empty phrase; but it would be vain and even foolish to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that distrust and discontent are growing, and that 
the Government seem to be intent on doing their best to increase 
instead of allaying the angry displeasure of the public. This is the 
more provoking as M. Grévy’s first Cabinet had every thing smooth 
before them, and are wilfully spoiling the most splendid situation a 
Cabinet could have dreamed of. 

The accession of M. Grévy to the presidential chair had long been 
looked upon as so desirable an event, but so little to be expected, 
that, when all of a sudden it came to be an accomplished fact, people 
were so glad that they were disposed to be pleased with and thank- 
ful for the least the Government would do. The Government, how- 
ever, did nothing but spare the Duc de Broglie and his accomplices 
the just retribution which they had well deserved, and interfere 
with the Chamber to prevent a full amnesty being granted to the 
communists ; and this, indeed, was not enough. How the Cabinet 
failed to realize that a partial amnesty would only be taken as a first 
step towards the real and full amnesty is a thing very hard to under- 
stand. How they fancy they will stop the clamor for a full amnesty 
by prosecutions of newspapers and speeches is so absurd as to be 
absolutely unintelligible. Our ministers are like too happy people, 
who, satiated with their own happiness, are brought at last to wish 
for a change simply as such, even though it be for the worse. They 
will have it; but how can they be so blind as not to see that the 
change they are working so hard to bring about will be their own 
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fall. The very curious point to meditate upon in this strange devel- 
opment of ministerial mistakes is, that, with the exception of a few 
of the extreme Left, nobody wishes the cabinet to be turned out. 
Let us only go a few weeks back and what do we see?— most of 
our ministers engaged in the pleasantest forms of villeggiature, and 
reaping, north and south, a harvest of popular demonstrations. 
Whether we follow M. Lepére to Montbiliard, where a statue raised 
to the memory of Colonel Denfert Rochereau, the brave commander 
of Belfort during the late war, was unveiled on the 21st of September ; 
or accompany M. Ferry to Perpignan, where a ceremony of the 
same kind took place in the honor of our justly-renowned savant, 
Francois Arago ; or go with M. Girard to the Cherbourg fétes, —every- 
where we see them welcomed with demonstrations of enthusiasm for 
the Republic, and respectful love for her ministers. Such was the 
state of the public mind six weeks ago. What is itnow? A single 
quotation from a single paper will show it you. Says the “ Figaro”: 


On peut, il est vrai, faire sans lui [Gambetta] un ministére gambettiste. MM. 
Challonet-Lacour, Spuller, Paul Bert, Brisson sont tout préts. Mais encore faut-il 
savoir ce qu’en penserait l'Europe ; et l'opinion actuelle du corps diplomatique en 
ce qui touche cette hypothése semble indiquer, nous le disons & regret, que levant 
un tel ministére, les chefs de mission prendraient un congé. On veut bien M. 
Gambetta; ses amis sans lui, non. 


To insinuate that the foreign powers would withdraw their ambas- 
sadors if the French parliament should turn out the Waddington min- 
istry to replace it by a Gambettist cabinet, minus Gambetta himself, 
is so impertinent and contemptible a proceeding that no paper except 
the “ Figaro” would have had recourse to it. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that even the “Figaro” would have ventured upon this step 
without M. Waddington being agreeable to it; so that we are driven 
to the conclusion that the Cabinet are so convinced of the shaky 
tenure of their power that they feel it a necessity to frighten the 
French people with the displeasure of England, Russia, and Ger- 
many in case the French parliament should feel it their duty to part 
with the Waddington Cabinet. Can any thing more senseless and 
guilty be conceived than a Government joining domestic and foreign 
alarmists to frighten out of its senses the nation they govern! There 
is nothing much to be wondered at, however disgusting the thing 
may be, in French and German-Jewish bankers speculating together 
on the fears they spread to ease foolish stockholders of their money. 
This, though disgracefully unpatriotic, is in all countries an every- 
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day occurrence. The game of the stock-jobbers is like the working 
of a lift and force pump, and the forcing-down movement is as surely 
to be expected after the lifting up as the lifting up after the 
forcing down. The wonder is that any one should be so stupid as 
to be taken in; but the race of Gogos seems to be rather on the 
increase. It at any rate multiplies quite as fast as that of Rodert 
Macaires ; and they match one another so well that one is led to 
think there is some truth in the words of that cheat who coolly asked 
the judge, before whom he was being tried, not to condemn him, as 
he had been doing nothing but satisfying a most imperious want of 
the people whom he had imposed upon, — the want to be cheated! 
M. Gogo was, in the very popular play of “ Robert Macaire,” the name 
of a stupid bourgeois, whose greed made him swallow the most incon- 
ceivable and unlikely baits. Gogo has become a generic name, and 
both Gogos and Robert Macaires, fatally linked together, seem likely 
to encumber posterity with the endless train of their descendants 
and followers. But is it a fine thing for a Cabinet to act the part of 
political Robert Macaires, because a multitude of political Gogos is 
almost sure to be found in France as everywhere under the sun? I 
should think not. 

On the other side, let German gazettes try to frighten Europe, 
and particularly England, into joining the Austro-German alliance 
against a supposed impending Russo-French alliance, by exaggerating 
the range and strength of a communistic movement that has no 
existence in France except in the interested fears of the clerico- 
monarchist parties. This is quite intelligible, and, given M. de Bis- 
marck’s shrewd policy, quite to be expected; but I beg leave to say 
that the communistic movement just made so much of is a dream, 
or rather a sham transformation scene, and that we can the less 
forgive our own Government’s acting on the pretended fears of the 
public as théy by so doing are playing into the hands of M. de 
Bismarck. Let a little sober truth rise, if possible, over the present 
turmoil of unfounded, unconscious, and usually interested falsehoods. 

The communist movement of 1871 was an exceedingly complex 
one. Two main feelings however were easily discernible in it: on 
the one side, a feeling of uncontrollable rage against the Government 
which had brought the insane German war upon us, and against the 
now universally acknowledged incapacity of the imperial military 
chieftains ; and, on the other, a most intense feeling of attachment 
and devotion to the municipal institutions, on the strengthening and 
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free development of which the people of France at large, and most 
of the people at Paris, relied to raise France again from the abyss 
of grief and shame into which she had fallen. Add to these the 
repeated and persistent provocations of the monarchist assembly, 
which, first at Bordeaux and soon after at Versailles, openly mocked at 
restoring a monarchy, and at taking from Paris not only her glory as 
the French capital but all her municipal liberties, — and you will, with- 
out the shade of a doubt, come with me to the conclusion that the 
day when the Versaillese generals would ask the Parisians to give up 
their arms would infallibly be the first day of a tremendous battle. 
Everybody knew this would happen ; and everybody on the Versailles 
side as well as on the Paris side madly rushed into the fratricidal civil 
war. After a six-weeks struggle, the victory remained with the Ver- 
saillese ; and the way they achieved their victory can be summed up 
in a very few words : indiscriminate shooting and wholesale massacre ! 
When the massacre was put an end to, another and scarcely less terrible 
kind of retribution began ; namely, the trial of communist prisoners 
by the very men who had fought them, and who were still hot from 
the fray. Giving to this kind of trial the name of justice seems to 
me to be rather a perversion of the meaning of words. Never was 
so cruel or so bloody a page written in the history of the French 
nation, and I am not surprised that the great majority of the French 
people are haunted with an impatient desire to throw the thickest 
of veils over the remembrance of those unfortunate and, to say the 
truth, shameful days. I particularly and fully realize the wish of the 
governing classes to see the French workmen forget that civil war 
and the devilish hatred with which it was repressed. But this is not 
quite so easy as our well-to-do fellow-citizens pretend. Wives who 
lost their husbands, mothers who lost their sons, children who pined 
away their miserable life for want of the loving bread-winner who for 
nine long years was heard of only at long intervals from New Cale- 
donia, — these cannot, even if they would, forget the sufferings they 
have gone through, and the hard, relentless cruelty they have experi- 
enced at the hands of those professing to be their betters. One 
thing, and one only, could have to a certain extent assuaged the 
popular feelings; it was a full, a generous amnesty, — instead of 
which we could get from the present Cabinet and Chambers only a 
grudgingly partielle (partial) and partiale (biassed) amnesty. 

’ And yet what did we see when the poor amnestied communists 
reached at last the shores of France, or the railway termini of Mar- 
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seilles, Lyons, and Paris? Did the crowds who thronged to welcome 
them home and the returned ones meet together with shouts of 
revenge or cries of “ Vive la Commune!” ? Not at all; the only cries 
uttered on both sides were “ Vive la France!” “ Vive la République!” 
It was only in reactionary papers that cries of “ Vive la Commune!” 
were reported as having been uttered once at the Orleans terminus in 
Paris, and this assertion was flatly denied in “ La Marseillaise ” by the 
communists and their friends. It is not, however, to be expected 
that the provocations of clerico-monarchist newspapers will never 
meet with a response. What I can say is, that it is to my personal 
knowledge that several men of note among the returned communists 
were repeatedly asked to come forward, to deliver lectures, or preside 
at lectures to be delivered by men of extreme democratic opinions, 
to stand as candidates for municipal honors, etc. ; yet with the ex- 
ception of the former mayor of Puteaux, who was re-elected a member 
of the municipal council of that Parisian suburban town while he 
was on his way back to France, and has been allowed by M. Wad- 
ington’s Cabinet quietly to take his seat, none of the amnestied showed 
the least eagerness to enter again the political field. MM. Humbert, 
when the seat for Javel was offered him, flatly and persistently declined 
the proffered honor; and it was only after he had scored more than 
three hundred votes on a first ballot, though he would not stand as a 
candidate, that he at last yielded to the entreaties which on all sides 
overwhelmed him, and finally was elected a member of the Paris 
municipal council. His opponent had declared himself bound to the 
platform of /’amnistie pléniére, and M. Humbert carried the day by a 
very small number of votes. He thus had a rather narrow success ; 
and might not have had it at all, had not the minister of justice 
ordered him to be prosecuted for a speech he had delivered on the 
tomb of one of his comrades, M. Gras, who, exhausted with sufferings 
and fatigue, died at the hospital of Za Pitié a few days after his 
return to Paris. M. Humbert, in that speech, charged the courts 
martial of 1871 with the guilt of the death of M. Gras and many 
others and spoke of military justice as a judicial prostitute. This 
was a hard word ; but will you have men who passed through such 
an ordeal as these unfortunate Parisian communists have done find 
no fault with the military tribunals which condemned them? The 
best policy would have been to commiserate the sad feelings of those 
poor sufferers, and not to be harder upon them than the Government 
have been upon the noble royalists, whose speeches at the seditious 
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banquets lately held on the birthday of the Count de Chambord 
were wisely overlooked by the minister of justice and his public 
prosecutors. Not only was M. Humbert’s speech not overlooked, 
but both he and the publisher of the newspaper “La Marseillaise” 
who reproduced the speech have been prosecuted and condemned by 
the tribunal correctionnel de la Seine, not by a jury, to six months of 
imprisonment and a fine of six thousand francs. This unwise prose- 
cution it was which caused the citizens of the guartier de Favel to 
make up their minds in favor of Humbert. While prosecuting M. 
Humbert and “ La Marseillaise,” the Government, in the hope that the 
French would take this as a proof of unbiassed justice, resolved to 
prosecute at the same time M. de Cassagnac’s paper, “ Le Pays,” for 
having called a mayor wa simple polisson (an unmixed blackguard). 
This gross and stupid insult levelled by the Bonapartist paper against 
a Republican mayor did not assuredly call for a prosecution. The 
mayor of St. Yrieix (Haute Vienne), M. Dennelle, with whom I have 
the honor of being personally acquainted, is not only not a black- 
guard, but is on the contrary a man of good sense and of unblemished 
honor. He is, also, a Republican of very moderate opinions, and the 
speech that brought upon him the anger of M. Paul de Cassagnac 
was an outburst of wit rather than of ill-breeding. M. Dennelle 
had, some weeks ago, to preside over the distribution of prizes 
to the schools of St. Yrieix, a small town, whose mayor he is. One 
of these schools, a school for girls, is a congregationalist one. M. 
Dennelle, as a republican and a free-thinker, could not very well 
praise the clerical teaching given in that school ; and yet, since apart 
from its rank clericalism the school is a good one, neither could he 
speak in a disparaging way of the Sisters who kept that school. He 
extricated himself from that rather awkward situation in a way which 
I cannot help looking upon as clever. After having, as he ought, 
paid the highest compliments to the good Sisters’ talents and char- 
acter, he added that the more he, a free-thinker, was compelled to 
admire them, the more he was compelled to regret, that, to the 
high qualifications which distinguished them, they did not add that 
of mater familias, which was the crown of womanhood. This was 
the speech which maddened that ill-bred Bonapartist lout, M. de Cas- 
sagnac, to such a pitch as to cause him to call M. Dennelle “an un- 
mixed blackguard.” 

Can you fancy any thing more ridiculous than a Government bring- 
ing the power of justice to interfere in such a quarrel? “Le Pays” 
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was of course acquitted, as everybody knew it would be, and the 
Government was laughed at even by their own supporters. When, 
however, this acquittal was followed a few days afterward by the severe 
verdict which fell on the heads of M. Humbert and the publisher of 
“La Marseillaise,” the laughter was stopped; and I can tell you it is 
not such a piece of judicial sham which will cure the French of their 
tendency to see in the way our judges administer the law a prostitu- 
tion of justice. The effect of all this, as regards the Cabinet, is 
unmixedly bad ; and how could it be any thing else? This, however, 
is not all. M. Hérold, our préfet de la Seine, has allowed himself to 
be worked upon by M. Le Royer, our minister of justice, and is ask- 
ing his conseil de préfecture to decide that M. Humbert could not be 
elected since he had lost his domicile in France. M. Humbert and 
his friends contend that the effect of the amnesty is to replace him in 
exactly the same situation in which he was before being condemned 
to transportation to New Caledonia ; and the Government themselves 
acted according to this view of the case when they allowed M. Roques 
de Frilbol, on his return from New Caledonia, to take his seat in the 
municipal council of Puteaux. There are, however, precedents fa- 
vorable to M. Hérold’s view of the case. My own election to the 
municipal council of my native town, Limoges, in 1871, was annulled 
on the plea that I had refused the amnesty of 1859, and had remained 
out of France a voluntary exile, when nothing but my own will pre- 
vented my returning home. The correctness of this reasoning is 
only apparent. In order to explain this, I must quote two or three 
articles of our Code Civil : — 


ART. 102. Le domicile de tout Francais, quant & l’exercise des ses droits 
civils, est au lieu ow i] a son principal établissement. 

ART. 103. Le changement de domicile s’opérera par le fait d’une habitation 
rielle dans un autre lieu, joint & l’intention d’y fixer son principal établissement. 

ART. 104. La preuve de l’intention résultera d’une déclaration expresse, faite 
tant & la municipalité du lieu qu’on quittera, qu’ & celle du lieu ot l’on aura 
transféré son domicile. 


You see that not only the actual change of residence is necessary, 
but the “ declared intention” of permanently staying in the new abode. 

It was argued against me that, by accepting a professorship at the 
staff College of England, I had given a sufficient proof of my intention 
to stay there. This would have been quite right, if I had not imme- 
diately after the first German victories resigned my professorship in 
order to come back to France; but this plain fact, in my opinion, 
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proved that Article 105 —“a défaut de déclaration expresse, la preuve de 
intention dépendra sur les circonstances” — could not be applied to me. 
Yet my election was annulled ; but the plea for cancelling it was that 
I had refused the Emperor’s amnesty. And not only has M. Humbert 
not refused the Republic’s amnesty, but he on the contrary wants it 
to be extended to all the condemned whom he has left pining away 
their miserable lives in the wildernesses of New Caledonia. His case 
is then quite different from mine, and the precedent is quite in his 
favor, — which does not prove, however, that his election will not 
also be cancelled. In that case he is sure to be re-elected, and at the 
next political elections made a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

As to the effect of these ill-advised prosecutions on the fate of the 
Cabinet, I think we have come to so imminent a ministerial crisis 
that the cabinet will not have even time enough to repent and change 
their ways. Yesterday, I met a colleague of mine who is a member 
of the centre-gauche. He asked me what I thought of the present 
state of things, and I candidly said that, in my opinion, the Cabinet 
was madly busy in working out its own ruin. 

“They don’t think so,” said he. 

“Of course théy don’t. They fancy everybody sees things in the 
same light as they do. They are merely a new instance of the in- 
fatuated ones of whom it was said, Quos vult perdere Deus, prius de- 
mentat. What does this matter?” 

“But you are wrong in believing that the Chamber will vote the 
full amnesty you are clamoring for,” said my colleague, and it was 
evident to me he meant this as a poser. 

“This,” retorted I, “might be true, if the Chamber was likely to 
wait for the settlement of the question of the amnesty to turn out the 
Waddington Cabinet; but the Cabinet will be turned out before the 
question of the amnesty comes up to be discussed.” 

“ And on what question do you think it will be turned out?” 

“On the question of reviving the decrees and jurisprudence of the 
Empire against the press.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“I do.” And I went away. I could not help laughing at the long 
face my friend was pulling. We shall soon know which of us two 
was right. 

Now I will try to explain the cause of the cabinet’s infatuation, 
and the danger into which it may lead us. As much as possible I avoid 
imputing wrong actions to bad motives. Why should we, when a 
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simple misunderstanding can explain every thing, go out of our way 
to look either for corrupt or wicked intentions? As I said in the 
first article I had the honor to write for “ The International Review,” 
“We unfortunately know too well what misunderstandings between 
whole classes of society lead to.” This is quite enough, and should not 
be made worse by imputing bad motives to whole classes of society. 

The thing most to be wished for, at the present moment, is that 
the French Jdourgeoisie, and particularly the present Government, 
could understand that there were in the communist movement of 
1871 two things which ought to be carefully separated, —a situation 
so exceptional, so infernal, if I may say so, that no name can describe 
it, and a mixture of interests and ideas, some of which no doubt were 
crude, ill-digested, perverted, if you like, but others of which were 
just, and will never be given up by the French proletariat. 

. The mistake of the present Government is to believe that there are 
in the lower ranks of the French people a large number of men, or 
families, who wish to revive something like the horrible situation of 
which the outcome was the Commune. This is a complete mistake, 
an error the more dangerous as it can be acted upon by the enemies 
of the Republic, — not the communists, but the Bénapartists, legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and all the clericals. What the latter are able 
to do in this respect is universally known; but new examples are 
constantly cropping up. Read what the “Times” said, some days 
ago, on the subject of the agitation against the payment of rent in 
Ireland : — 


Some of the strongest and most effective protests have been made by land- 
lords who have returned favorable answers to applications which have been made 
to them for an abatement of rent. Major Richard Cooper, of Pitsford Hall, North- 
ampton, writes in a kindly tone to his tenants near Templemore, County Tipperary, 
expressing deep sympathy with them in their hour of trial, but condemning the 
meetings which have been held under the presidency of gentlemen who have, for 
their own purposes and the gratification of their personal vanity, endeavored to set 
tenants against their landlords and the laws of the realm. He notices with regret 
that many of the clergy have attended those meetings, but declares that he has 
the fullest confidence in the tenant-farmers of Ireland... . 

The kindly words of your priests, he says, in former days were listened to with 
respect by landlords; but if these gentlemen, educated as they are, and high- 
principled as many of them undoubtedly are, try to add fuel to anarchy and com- 
munism, the landlords of Ireland will never submit to coercion from them. 


I am not sure that the Catholic priests are so well-educated and so 
high-principled as the “Times” assumes them to be; but what I am 
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sure of is that all the clericals are everywhere trying to add fuel to 
social and political animosities, in order to bring about a state of 
anarchy out of which a revival of religious and political absolutism 
may be evolved. 

In order to forward their own ends, — ends which are far from being 
noble and disinterested — we see the clericals, the Bonapartists, 
the legitimists, the Orleanists, the Jews (bankers or stock-jobbers) 
and the Germans all very busy creating serious fears and disturb- 
ances in France. To stop this kind of thing would require a very 
firm, very liberal, very clear and enlightened policy, and our disap- 
pointment is greater than I can say at not meeting this at the hands 
of M. Grévy. The more so, as the apprehensions, which the possi- 
bility of an alliance between Russia and France gives rise to in the 
German mind, naturally impel the Germans to try to foster internal 
agitations in France. Those apprehensions have just been somewhat 
exasperated by the more than cold reception given to Marshal Man- 
teuffel at Metz. Marshal Manteuffel’s visit to Metz was, according 
to the French “Temps” and the English “Times,” a series of dis- 
illusionments. Says the “Times” of October 21: “ Scarcely anybody 
was in the streets, and those who were there turned their backs on 
seeing him approach, or looked steadily in the shop windows. The 
silence was only broken by the occasional cry of Vive la France! 
At the hotel he found heaps of letters.acquainting him with the true 
sentiments of the inhabitants, and on receiving the authorities at the 
Préfecture he declared in a threatening tone, and striking his sword 
in a significant manner, that he would tolerate no intrigue with the 
foreigner.” 

Calling the attachment of Lorraine and Alsace to France “ intrigues 
with the foreigner” is one of those oddities from which German poli- 
ticians must refrain, if they really wish a reconciliation to be effected 
between France and Germany. It is, however, very rare to find any 
thing reasonable on this subject in the German papers. To threaten 
us with an alliance between England, Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
is far easier than to find a settlement of our differences ; the question 
is, however, whether it would not be much wiser to act up to the 
following declarations which, I am glad to say, have recently been 
made by a German paper, “The Volkszeitung” :— 

The attacks of the Russian press against Germany have opened a new era 


which will be characterized by the European war with which we are threatened. 
The danger —the germ of which was laid in the Frankfort treaty, in consequence 
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of which every enemy of Germany can reckon upon a powerful ally — has taken a 
palpable form, and Germany is compelled to ally herself with Austria more closely 
than she would feel inclined to were the circumstances different. 

The Eastern difficulties a short time ago offered so small an interest to Prince 
Bismarck that he would not have sacrificed to them the bones of a single Pomera- 
nian rifleman. 

Here we are, nowadays, bound to Austria, and interesting ourselves in her 
adventurous policy in the Balkans, at the risk of finding ourselves launched into a 
conflict with Russia. 

It is strange, indeed, that events should always end with proving that Prince 
Bismarck’s words were words for the occasion! 

We hear it declared at the present moment, that the new alliance is a guar- 
antee of European peace. We are afraid this is a mistake. It was right on our 
part not to stoop to acting the part of vassals to Russia, but we apprehend, on 
the other side, that not the least attempt is made at reconciling ourselves in a 
lasting manner with France. 

The friendship of Germany for Russia is a pestilential breath that for half a 
century has blasted the progress of Germany. It has acted in every way as a 
destructive poison ; it has been fatal to us in all places and times when a freer life 
might have been developed. 

Had we for ever got rid of those traditions, it would certainly be a great ad- 
vantage to us ; but we shall never profit by this advantage, at our pleasure, so long 
as we are not reconciled with France. It is in that reconciliation of Germany with 
France that we see the sime gua non condition of progress and prosperity for the 
great European family. 


These indeed are wise words, but too seldom spoken by either Ger- 
man or French statesmen. I have often contended, and (every thing 
to the contrary notwithstanding) shall go on contending, that M. de 
Bismarck is not a great statesman. I want no other proof than this: 
A European statesman ought to understand that any and every war 
between two Occidental States must, in the long run, serve no inter- 
ests but those of Russia; and M. de Bismarck either did not under- 
stand this, or else allowed himself to be carried away by his political 
passion. Whatever alternative be chosen, the result will be equally 
damaging to M. de Bismarck as a far-seeing statesman. 

But if I allow myself to speak thus with severity of those who are 
doing their utmost to make us leap beyond the bounds of wisdom, what 
shall: I say when I am compelled to state that it is our own Govern- 
ment who are busy adding fuel to our social and political animosities ? 
Would you believe that a préfet has been publicly reprimanded for 
having welcomed to his préfecture our illustrious historian Louis Blanc? 
The same treatment has also been offered to another préfet who had 
sat down to a banquet with the renowned agitator Blanqui. Is not 
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this policy worthy of a spiteful old woman? I do not know what 
the feelings of Messieurs les préfets, who have been thus scolded, can 
be; but I wonder at the Waddington Cabinet being able to find can- 
didates for the prefectoral honors among men of ever so little pride 
and common-sense. The instances of tyrannical meddling are becom- 
ing so frequent on the part of our authorities that one is rather puzzled 
to enumerate them all. The editors of “ La Marseillaise” — this paper 
having been suspended for a fortnight, besides the thousands of francs 
fine and the months of imprisonment to which Humbert and the pub- 
lisher of the paper were condemned — wish to set up a new paper under 
the title of “Le Mot d’Ordre.” They accordingly went to the 
Préfecture de Police to get the préfet’s leave to post up the placards 
of “Le Mot d’Ordre;” but M. Andrieux would not hear of it, would 
not give the required authorization, would not even take cognizance 
of the printed placard. He had said Vo; and his will was to be the 
law. M. Heérold, our préfet de la Seine, smitten too with the rage 
for arbitrariness, has issued a decree to forbid voluntary collections 
to be made in the cemeteries of Paris. This decree is levelled at 
the Free-thinkers’ enterrements civils. And M. Hérold himself is 
a free-thinker, who, since he has been appointed préfet lost one of . 
his children and had a secular burial performed over the child’s 
remains. It was the first time a préfet de la Seine had had a member 
of his family thus buried, and all the free-thinkers of Paris — and 
they are legion — were exceedingly grateful to him for this proof 
of manly consistency ; and there he is now spoiling his own fame, 
giving himself the lie and preparing his own downfall. Woe to 
France, indeed, were not the governed wiser than their governors! 
There are, however, many reasons to hope that this will be the case, 
and none is stronger than the generally quiet and collected behavior 
of the people in both their professional and political meetings. A 
Congrés Ouvrier (working-men’s congress) is just at present sitting at 
Marseilles, and however one may differ from the opinions of some of the 
orators who have spoken in that congress, there is one point on which 
all are compelled to agree; namely, the absolutely unobjectionable 
way in which the proceedings are conducted. Very few parliamen- 
tary assemblies, indeed, can compete with that assembly of workmen 
and workwomen as regards order, quiet, obedience to rules, attention, 
and unobstructiveness. Outrageous conduct, except from a few Bon- 
apartists, is a very rare thing in a French parliamentary chamber ; 
but noise, confusion, inattention to speakers, which often amounts to 
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silencing them by drowning their voices under a hubbub of private 
conversations, is in the French Chamber of Deputies a very frequent 
occurrence, and in my opinion quite disgraceful. It was just the same 
with the Assemblée Nationale which preceded the present Parliament. 
I am happy to say that it is rather the contrary with our workmen’s 
meetings ; and, however discreditable to our dourgeoisie this statement 
may be, it is but just to acknowledge that it is our legislators who too 
often behave like roughs, while the poor workmen, who might be ex- 
cusable if they should at times behave ill, show themselves quiet, 
orderly, patient listeners and modest talkers. 

Some among those who do not know very well the minds of our 
working-classes might be tempted to say, “But why should they not 
be quiet, when they have it all to themselves, and are of one and the 
same mind on all questions?” This is a great error; the causes of 
difference are not, of course, between workmen exactly what they 
would be between them and their employers ; but they are still very 
great. The congress now being held at Marseilles has given us 
repeated instances of this. On several questions, — among them the 
social and political equality of both sexes, the representation of work- 
men in the houses of Parliament, co-operation, and particularly the 
value of co-operative stores, — as great and perhaps greater differences 
of opinion have been exhibited than could have been expected even in 
a meeting of employers. But all the speakers, whatever the bent of 
their minds, have been respectfully listened to; and when displeased, 
the meeting has better known how to subdue its displeasure than any 
which I ever heard of. Some of the male orators have insisted — and 
rightly in my opinion — on the great danger there would be in at once 
giving, if it were possible, the political franchise to women, on account 
of the mass of womankind being completely enmeshed in the nets of 
clericalism. But the congress has shown that it is entirely won to 
the principle of complete equality between man and woman, not only 
by its approval of the speeches delivered on this subject by women, 
but by the choice it has several times made of women to fill the presi- 
dential chair or to act as secretaries. So that, as regards the con- 
gress, the equality between all the delegates, whatever their sex, is 
complete. As a sample of what future popular assemblies are to be, 
women assuredly have no cause to complain of the present congress. 

To sum up the argument drawn from the good behavior of our 
artisans in both their corporate and political meetings, I need but 
report the telling fact, that, in spite of M. Le Royer’s circular to en- 
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join the procureurs généraux to prosecute all offences that might 
be committed by means of written or spoken speech, not one pros- 
ecution has taken place, except the aforesaid ill-advised one against 
M. Humbert and “La Marseillaise.” Yet exciting themes have 
not been wanting. Municipal elections were held at Lyons on the 
26th of October. Two radical committees had been formed, and 
though the two committees hardly differed from one another as 
regards social and political principles, they supported two different 
sets of candidates. Four counsellors were to be elected. Three 
candidates of the Radical Republican list passed, and one only 
of the Radical Socialist list. But who was that one?—M. Louis 
Garel, a returned communist. M. Garel at Lyons, like M. Hum- 
bert at Paris, was compelled to stand as a candidate, and was elected 
to the Lyons municipal council. It was certainly an exciting elec- 
tion, yet the electoral struggle was carried on in such a quiet and 
unobstructive way that one would scarcely have suspected that an ex- 
citing struggle was going on. But where did you ever see elections 
carried on more peaceably than in France? I have no personal ex- 
perience of elections in the United States, and therefore will not 
speak of them; but I have lived in England for nineteen years, yet 
I will not speak of English elections either,— not because I do not 
know what they are, but because, forsooth, I know them too well. It 
was generally hoped, when the womination day and the public hust- 
ings were replaced by the ballot, that the more disgraceful scenes of 
election times would be for ever done away with. The last Grimsby 
election compelled every one to recognize that the above-mentioned 
hope is still far from being fulfilled. But French elections are, on the 
contrary, the quietest things in the world. Not only is there no fight- 
ing, but the battle of words runs comparatively so smoothly that for- 
eigners are surprised at it. Perhaps Englishmen and Americans, 
Irishmen most certainly, would find it tame and unlively. But so it 
is; and we French Republicans do feel rather proud of it. Yet I 
certainly do not mean to convey to any one the idea that our popu- 
lar meetings are never disgraced with stupid sentiments, ridiculous 
speeches, revolting or unseemly scenes; what I mean to say is, that, 
thanks to /’esprit francais which from Voltaire’s time to our own has 
slowly but most effectively percolated through all the classes of French 
society, even the lowest, such things are generally taken for what they 
are worth, and their authors treated in such a cooling way that the 
idea of doing it again is very seldom entertained by them. History 
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teaches us that when their blood is up the French working-classes 
are the most dangerous. It is war, real war, which they mean then, 
not boxing or fisticuffing. But it requires a long series of oppressions 
to bring them up to that terrible state, and in their usual mood 
they are the most easily governed people on the earth. The guiltier 
are their Governments not to understand this good disposition, and 
avail themselves of it to carry out improvements by ever so slow 
processes but never failing instalments of reform. You will perhaps 
say that I am evidently in love with my own people, and quite blind 
to their defects. Of course I am in love with them; but if I ever 
had a tendency to be blind to their defects, I think the many years 
that I have lived abroad have cured me of it. And what, after all, are 
they reproached with by M. Grévy’s Government? They wi// have 
the amnesty, full, complete, without any exception or diminution. Is 
this any thing so horrible? What! the accomplices of the Coup 
d’Etat of 1851 have never been made to pay for their crimes ; the 
infamous judges who sat on the commissions mixtes, and against whom 
M. Dufaure himself pronounced one of the most scathing speeches 
ever delivered in a house of Parliament, are still sitting upon our 
Bench of Magistrates ; the last violators of the laws, MM. de Broglie, 
de Fourtou, General de Laroche-Bouet and their colleagues, have 
been allowed to go with no other punishment than a vote of fiérissure, 
and they are at it again, plotting once more to lay their hands on the 
wheel of the political rudder,—and fault should be found with the 
men who claim a full measure of amnesty for the Parisians who eight 
years ago were maddened into rebellion through the shame of capitu- 
lation and the innumerable insults levelled against them by a monar- 
chical assembly? This indeed is toomuch! But suppose the people 
are wrong in asking for a full amnesty: let it be granted, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that they are wrong. Is this a reason why the Govern- 
ment should not do the will ofthe people? The Conseil Général de la 
Seine met a few days ago, and, as it has done every year since 1871, 
expressed by a vote substantially unanimous, there being only four 
dissentients, the desire that a full amnesty be granted to all the com- 
munists. Suppose the Chamber of Deputies yields at last to such re- 
peated entreaties, what right has the Government to raise objections 
against the will of the people being carried out? 

On all sides wishes are expressed for a large measure of decentral- 
ization through the enacting of a new municipal law. What right 
has the Government to oppose these wishes under the false pretext 
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that the carrying out of such a law would be tantamount to a com- 
munist success? M. Bicard, the first prime minister appointed by 
Marshal de Mac-Mahon, in his first message to the Chambers after the 
Republican elections of 1876, acknowledged that the passing of a new 
municipal law was not only necessary but urgent. Upon what serious 
grounds is an act that was recommended as necessary and urgent by 
M. Bicard, speaking in the name of Marshal de Mac-Mahon’s Govern- 
ment, to be looked upon as a revolutionary measure by M. Grévy’s 
Cabinet? This is too absurd and provoking; and one is tempted to 
say that in France the most dangerous agitators and revolutionists 
are the members of the Government, from M. Grévy downwards. 

I beg your readers to believe that I, an old and stanch Republican, 
feel no pleasure at all in thus criticising my own Government ; but 
the duty of a correspondent, as I understand it, is not to please him- 
self or his readers, but to let them know what the situation which he 
describes really is. Well, what I maintain against almost all foreign 
‘ and too many French papers is, that the present agitation is nothing 
more than a surface agitation, —that it is hardly skin-deep; but the 
misfortune is that the Cabinet, instead of applying soothing remedies, 
apply irritating ones. So the itching, far from being allayed, is made 
almost unbearable. Is not this foolish? There are many causes why 
the French nation should be satisfied. The immense works under- 
taken by our minister of public works, M. de Freycinet, — railways, 
canals, wharves, maritime harbors, light-houses, etc.,— are such not 
only as remuneratively to employ large numbers of engineers and 
workmen, but to insure to the country a great development of indus- 
trial activity and prosperity. Our budget is not yet what it ought to 
be ; but under no Government were public expenses so closely con- 
trolled as they have been since the year 1876. And though no remis- 
sions of duties or taxes have been made, except in so far as they could 
be covered by an increase in the revenue of our contributions indi- 
rectes, this increase has been such as to allow several duties to be 
greatly lessened, and every one in France is aware that new and larger 
remissions are to be expected for next year, from the overflow of the 
public revenue. Never has the welfare of the army been the object 
of such constant and solicitous cares. The army, from the highest to 
the lowest, acknowledge it ; and even such Imperialists as General de 
Galiffet are brought to look upon the Republic with eyes of gratitude 
and respect. As to what has been done for public instruction,’I can- 
not speak at the end of a letter; so interesting and hopeful a subject 
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requires to be treated in a special and distinct way. France in this 
respect is a new France; and the Ferry bills, in spite of the tumultu- 
ous and noisy agitation to which they have given rise, are nothing in 
comparison with the extensive though quiet improvements which are 
in course of realization. 

The causes of satisfaction are many ; the causes of dissatisfaction 
are few. But the latter are of such a nature as to require immediate 
attention; and this is what our Government will not understand. 
They seem to be anxious to imitate the mischievous boy, who, knowing 
that you are plagued with a corn on your foot, will have no peace until 
he has succeeded in treading upon it. What will the boy get for his 
trouble? Well, you may guess from this what dur Government is 
likely to get for theirs. But is it not a pity that a great nation should 
be governed on the principle of the wicked boy who wants to tread 


upon your corns? 


A. TALANDIER. 














MEDIAEVAL GERMAN POETRY VERSUS 
VATICANISM. 


“ Eee which was once truly said of France,” —so Mr. Gladstone 

wrote in his pamphlet on “The Vatican Decrees,” — “may 
now also be said with not less truth of Germany : ‘When Germany is 
disquieted, Europe cannot be at rest.’” 

Six times within the last thirty years have there been in Germany 
events of great magnitude and far-reaching import. The first was 
the mighty upheaval of the Revolution of 1848-49. The second was 
the final severance, in 1864, of Schleswig-Holstein from a foreign 
yoke, — an event which may be said to have grown out of the Ger- 
man Revolution, when the Schleswig-Holsteiners themselves waged 
a war of independence against Denmark, and when their represent- 
atives sat in the National Assembly at Frankfort. The third event 
was the internal war of 1866, initiated by the Prussian dynasty for 
purposes of its own, though in the end it had to appeal to the national 
feeling as a means of achieving success. The fourth was the war of 
defence against French aggression, which changed the balance of 
power in Europe. The fifth is the struggle against the Papacy, which, 
involving as it does the most tremendous issues for religious and civil 
freedom, is still going on amidst the attention of the world. The sixth 
event is the crisis in home affairs through which Germany is passing 
at this moment, —a crisis that may eventually lead either to a despotic 
reaction, or to the establishment of a Liberal Constitutionalism in the 
English sense, or to a vast Democratic change in which the principles 
of the advanced parties of 1848 would once more obtain the upper 
hand. 

I intend in the present essay to treat of the Church struggle in 
Germany, but rather by way of an historical illustration not generally 
known, than by any reference to passing events. Before doing so, 
another quotation from Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet! may be of use: — 


' The Vatican Decrees, in their. Bearing on Civil Allegiance : a Political Expostulation. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
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When the cup of endurance, which had so long been filling, began, with the 
Council of the Vatican in 1870, to overflow, the most famous and learned living 
theologian of the Roman Communion, Dr. von Déllinger, long the foremost cham- 
pion of his church, refused compliance, and submitted, with his temper undisturbed 
and his freedom unimpaired, to the extreme and most painful penalty of excommu- 
nication. With him many of the most learned and respected theologians of the 
Roman Communion in Germany underwent the same sentence. The very few 
who elsewhere (I do not speak of Switzerland) suffered in like manner deserve an 
admiration rising in proportion to their fewness. It seems as though Germany, 
from which Luther blew the mighty trumpet that even now echoes through the land, 
still retained her primacy in the domain of conscience, still supplied the centuria 
prerogativa of the great comitia of the world. 


One of the most noteworthy of the passages, however, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s essay, — one of which I intend in the following pages to give a 
more ample historical illustration, — is this : — 

The Rome of the Middle Ages claimed universal monarchy. The modern 
Church of Rome has abandoned nothing, retracted nothing. Is that all? Far 
from it. By condemning those who, like Bishop Doyle in 1826, charge the medi- 
zval Popes with aggression, she unconditionally, even if covertly, maintains what 
the medizval Popes maintained. But even this is not the worst. The worst by 
far is, that whereas, in the national Churches and communities of the Middle Ages, 
there was a brisk, vigorous, and constant opposition to these outrageous claims, — an 
opposition which strongly asserted its own orthodoxy, which always caused itself 
to be respected, and which even sometimes gained the upper hand—now in this 
nineteenth century of ours, and while it is growing old, this same opposition has 
been put out of court and judicially extinguished within the Papal Church by the 
recent success of the Vatican. 

The statement I have put in italics merits, I believe, to be borne 
out by more detailed proof. Men are fond of describing the Middle 
Ages asa period of unmitigated bigotry, the spirit of the people of 
that time as one slavishly submissive to the priestly claims. A little 
more careful study is apt to modify these views. Truth to say, the 
upholders of the Papal claim of universal dominion are to this very 
day — even in countries where prudence might teach them a little 
moderation —as unreasonable as they were in the heyday of the 
Holy Inquisition. Archbishop Manning has on several occasions 
stated his belief that all spiritual and temporal power is concentrated 
in the person of the “Vicar of Christ.” Monsignor Capel, who 
advocates this medizval theory in even more uncompromising lan- 
guage, has explained that before the Vatican Decree all Catholics 
were bound to hold that the gift of infallibility belonged to the Church, 
and that it was exercised by the teaching body of the Church united 
to the Pope, either dispersed in daily teaching or assembled in gen- 
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eral council; while, after the Vatican Decree, the unerring exercise 
of the infallibility of the Church —he says— is performed through 
its head. He then proceeds to lay down the following remarkable 
dogma :— 

The Church has always held (a) That all power, civil or ecclesiastical, emanates 
from God. (4) That both, therefore, are to be honored and obeyed. (c) THAT 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL POWER IS SUPERIOR TO THE CIVIL, AND DEFINES THE 
LIMIT OF ONE AND THE OTHER. (d@) THAT WHERE THE CIVIL POWER PASSES 
ITS PROPER PROVINCE, THEN HAS THE CHURCH THE RIGHT TO RAISE HER 
VOICE AND CONDEMN IT. 


We know what in the parlance of the Roman priesthood the word 
“to condemn” means. That word embraces the whole question of 
civil allegiance, —that is to say, the right of the Church to unbind 
citizens from their duty towards the State. Mr. Gladstone, who 
confesses having (in office and as an independent member of Par- 
liament) gone so very far in his support of Catholic claims as to 
make the Liberal party sometimes “suffer heavily in public favor and 
in influence,” has the following remarks on this subject :— 


It is certainly a political misfortune, that, during the last thirty years, a Church 
so tainted in its views of civil obedience, and so unduly capable of changing its 
front and language after emancipation from what it had been before, like an actor 
who has to perform several characters in one piece, should have acquired an 
extension of its hold upon the highest classes of this country. The conquests 
have been chiefly, as might have been expected, among women ; but the number 
of male converts, or captives (as I might prefer to call them), has not been inconsid- 
erable. . . . Usually, in this country, a movement in the highest class would raise 
a presumption of a similar movement in the mass. It is not so here. Rumors 
have gone about that the proportion of members of the Papal Church to the pop- 
ulation has increased, especially in England. But these rumors would seem to be 
confuted by authentic figures. The Roman Catholic marriages, which supply a 

‘competent test, and which were 4.89 per cent of the whole in 1854, and 4.62 per 
cent in 1859, were 4.09 per cent in 1869, and 4.02 per cent in 1871. . . . There is 
something at the least abnormal in such a partial growth, taking effect as it does 
among the wealthy and noble, while the people cannot be charmed by any incanta- 
tion into the Roman camp. 


After this short reference to the modern aspect of the anti-Vaticanist 
struggle, I will turn to an epoch in German history which is usually 
quite forgotten ; being anterior by centuries, to the movement in which 
Luther was the central figure. 

Paradoxical as it will sound to many, it can be safely asserted that 

*the utterances of German national dignity against the pretensions of 
a foreign despotic theocracy were far stronger and heartier between 
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the twelfth and the beginning of the fourteenth century than during 
the two hundred years which elapsed before Luther’ stepped on the 
scene. The movement in which he played the most conspicuous part 
was a revival rather than the result of an original initiative. The 
germs of that which Luther, Hutten, and Hans Sachs acted, wrote, 
and sung are to be found already in strong development at the time of 
Walther von der Vogelweide (to whom a monument is just now be- 
ing erected in his native Tyrolese home), of Konrad the Marner, of 
Reinmar von Zweter, of the Meissner, of Frauenlob, of Barthel, Re- 
genbogen, and Freidank. Only between the time of those minne- 
singers, or poets of love, and that of the successful leaders of the great 
Reformation there was a comparative lull in the opposition movement 
against Rome. This, combined with the neglect into which the 
minne-singer literature fell among the nation during a subsequent 
period of stormy struggles, has contributed to make us forget, or at 
any rate has prevented us from hitherto valuing at its proper worth, 
that which had been done and aimed at in ages long gone by. 

If there is any epoch of the Middle Ages in which we might expect 
the least show of opposition to the policy of the Roman Church, it is 
the epoch of the Crusades. Religious fanaticism was no doubt then, 
according to the usual view, at its very height. Yet we learn from 
the Chronicle of the Abbot of Ursperg that when the crusaders 
gathered together under the reign of Konrad IIL. the first Hohen- 
staufen King and Emperor of Germany, they were publicly sneered 
at all along their route through the different German towns. The 
Abbot expressly states that well-nigh the whole nation (omnis pene 
populus Teutonicus) thought the crusaders were seized with an 
unheard-of folly, amounting to a delirium (quasi inauditd stultitid 
delirantes). This sarcastic attitude of large masses of the German 
people continued all through the time of the Crusades. A number 
of knights belonging to the more adventurous class of the nobility 
might go on a fighting tour to the distant East. An emperor, eager 
to conquer new worlds, might listen to the voice of the clerical 
charmer. Bands of men in whom the spirit of free-lances was far 
stronger than the feeling of over-wrought piety might hope for an 
opportunity of achieving a lucrative glory. Around these crusading 
elements there would of course gather a nondescript crowd of idlers, 
for whom the pilgrimage through rich towns and fat country-districts 
had more attraction than the idea of dying for the elevation of the 
Cross. But, at heart, the nation looked upon the whole concern as 
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upon a Quixotic venture. Hence the medley crowd of the crusaders 
had often to run the gauntlet of jeers and jibes, in which the Papacy 
and the whole organization of the Church were made the sport of the 
people. 

The Papacy, in those days, only kept itself at its exalted height by 
means of cruel terror. This terror, however, was sometimes met by 
the firmest resistance. In the reign of the free-thinking Emperor, 
Frederick II. of Germany (1215-1250), we find the notorious Inquis- 
itor, Konrad von Marburg, the forerunner of‘Hoogstraten, Torquemada, 
and other scourgers of heresy, busily engaged in purging Germany 
from reformatory aspirations. State policy ought to have dictated to 
the Kaiser to put a stop to this infamous cruelty at once. Being 
himself of such decided anti-clerical views that the priesthood thought 
fit to charge him with having composed a book, “De Tribus Impos- 
toribus,” — for which alleged authorship there is however po evidence, 
—it would only have been fair if the gifted Emperor of the Swabian 
House had forbidden the burning of heretics whose scepticism fell 
far short of his own. But he did nothing in the matter. In his own 
quarrels with the Pope, who employed against him the well-known 
language of wrathful theocracy, Frederick II. did not mince his 
expressions. He occasionally called the so-called vicegerent of God 
a “dirty priest,” a “dragon,” an “infernal beast,’—-words which 
were but echoes of Papal allocutions. But all the while Frederick 
issued decrees for the persecution of the Waldenses, and allowed the 
Inquisitorial agents of the Roman court to overrun the German 
kingdom. 

It was the despotic vein so strongly marked in nearly all the rulers 
of Hohenstaufen descent which prevented this otherwise enlightened 
_ruler from seizing the favorable moment for a great Church reforma- 
tion. He, like his predecessor, Frederick the Redbeard, was too 
jealous of personal privilege to do any thing for which he would 
have had to make a call upon the political activity of large masses, 
Czesarism was his ideal He had no sympathy with the ancient 
Germanic principles of popular self-government. While opposing, 
therefore, the Pope’s claim of universal dominion, he was yet shy of 
using allies whom he could easily have had, but whose co-operation 
he forbore to accept because he feared their spirit of independence. 
Had these scruples not haunted him, he might have effectually 
crippled the Papal power. Even among the landed aristocracy and 
the military knighthood he could have found ready help. But much 
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as Barbarossa delivered over that good reformer, Arnold of Brescia, 
to the tender mercies of the Pope, who sent him to the stake, so also 
Frederick II. allowed the Grand-Inquisitor Konrad von Marburg to 
run riot in persecution. The sequel of this Imperial policy is instruct- 
ive. No Government action being taken against the blood-thirsty 
priestly fiend, a number of knights one day simply fetched him out, 
and then and there, with but scant formality, killed him like a dog. 
High-handed and.lawless as the act was, Germany for a long time 
afterwards was not troubled any more by attempts to introduce the 
practices of the Inquisition. 

Among the remnants of early medizval literature, which bear upon 
the Church struggle, the many Reynard Satires must be noted. In 
them, under the guise of the Realm of Animals, tyrannic kingcraft, 
aristocratic rapacity, as well as the luxurious practices of the upper 
clergy are stigmatized in very biting allusions. Gervinus rightly says 
that “ Reynard the Fox” powerfully contributed to the later reform- 
ation of the Church. This work, and kindred fables about “ Reynard 
and Isegrim,” had a very large circle of readers all over Germany 
from the twelfth century ; it remained a favorite book with the masses 
for many centuries afterwards. Now, one of the most interesting 
facts connected with this kind of satirical literature is that it arose 
in a great measure with the lower clergy ; that it was frequently used 
as a means of revenge by them against the upper ranks of the hie- 
rarchy. There is a Reynard satire, dating from the middle of the 
twelfth century, which contains the most contemptuous jibes against 
the crusaders, the saints, the corrupt life in the monasteries, the ar- 
rogance and the rapacity of the bishops of Rome. It was a priest 
who composed that satire out of the cycle of Animal Fables. The 
cunning hand of clerics who felt themselves nearer to the mass of the - 
people than to the high dignitaries of their own order devised many 
a clever stroke of sarcasm which hit the Roman hierarchy to the 
quick. Reforming tendencies thus had their allies within the Church 
itself. The Hohenstaufen emperors might easily have made use of 
these progressive elements, which were ready at hand for them. But 
they spurned alike the aid of the more enlightened nobility, of the 
dissatisfied lower clergy, and of the middle class which was beginning 
to form itself in the towns. They preferred being extolled by court 
chroniclers, in language such as was only employed under Czesarean 
or Oriental despotisms. Barbarossa allowed himself to be addressed 
as “ King of all Kings,” or as “The Light of the World, before whom 
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all the races of the earth, from sunrise to sunset, crouch in the dust.” 
Frederick II. styled himself the “most powerful, God-crowned, illus- 
trious, high and mighty Victor and Triumphator.” Yet that was at 
a time when the German king held his office by election, and could 
be deposed after a due trial,— nay, according to circumstances, even 
be executed, after having been divested of his Imperial dignity, and 
thereby deprived of the exemption from capital punishment. 

The emperors of the Swabian House missed, in fact, a great histori- 
cal opportunity through their exaggerated despotic temperament and 
their continual wars abroad. If we glance over the literature of our 
minne-singers, or chivalrous poets of love, we meet with the strong 
traces of an anti-Papal spirit occasionally breaking out in accents 
before which even the language of Luther pales. I have spoken 
elsewhere of the strength of this pre-Reformation sentiment, of which 
only those can have an idea who have gone systematically over our 
whole ancient literature with a view of discovering its traces. Unfor- 
tunately, most writers who have occupied themselves with that literature 
have been very little inclined to this kind of research or publication. 
It may be said that for a long while they have kept the subject 
entirely in the dark. Only more recently, a few monographs have 
approached the matter at all, and mainly as regards one of our earlier 
poets, Walther von der Vogelweide. I have investigated once more 
the whole range of the minne-singer productions, with a view to 
finding out their anti-Papal utterances. In the following, the main 
substance is condensed. 

Before giving quotations, I may say that the prevalent idea about 
the character of the minne-singers, as a class, is one which does not 
correspond to the position they occupied. Even Uhland, in his 
beautiful “Lay of German Poésy,” which under the guise of the 
“Dornréschen Tale” describes the various periods of our poetical 
literature, does not give quite a correct notion of the position of the 
minne-singers. Uhland, of course, knew well enough how matters 
really stood. So profound a student of ancient German literature 
was not easily deceived. But he had to work out his allegory within 
the groove of the tale he had chosen asa means of allusive com- 
parison ; and this forced him to step aside from the path of literal 
fact. The truth is, that, though a few of the highest nobles, even 
kaisers, sometimes struck the lyre, all the real force and power of the 
minne-song, as Grimm has observed, lay in the class of wandering 
minstrels, the majority of whom were men of the lesser nobility, with 
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a good sprinkling of simple freemen, and even of handicraftsmen. 
The great territorial aristocracy, out of which our later sovereign 
families arose, were scarcely represented among these minne-singers. 
While this ambitious territorial aristocracy began to fall away both 
from the people and from the central authority, as embodied in the 
kaiser, the men of the lesser nobility who cultivated the minne-song 
took an active and hearty interest in the nation’s unity and its freedom 
from the clerical yoke. As a rule, they were antagonists of the Welf 
or Guelphic party, and stout opponents of the “outrageous claims” 
of Rome, to use Mr. Gladstone's expression. 

A broad, national policy might, therefore, have formed a strong 
intellectual reserve and support among this class of poets. Several 
of them, at their own time and for many years afterwards, exercised 
as great an influence on the public mind of Germany as did Lessing, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller in more recent 
days. Foremost among these medizval bards stood Walther von 
der Vogelweide, whose praise has been chanted by that sweet singer, 
Gottfried von Strassburg,’ himself one of the greatest poets Germany 
has ever produced : — 

Wer leitet nu die lieben schar ? 
Wer wiset diz gesinde ? 

Ich waene, ich si wol vinde 
Din die Caniere viieren sol: 


Ir meisterinne kan ez wol, — 
Din von der Vogelweide. 


This great national poet, Herr Walther, was successively in contact 
with King Philip, with Kaiser Otto IV. (who in his youth, when 
warring in France, had listened eagerly to the strains of southern 
troubadours), and with Frederick II. of Germany, whose whole edu- 
cation and mind were turned towards Italy. These rulers, one and 
all, readily acknowledged Walther’s influence. Several times he was 
the spokesman of princes in a mission to the Emperor. The educa- 
tion of a kaiser’s son was once intrusted to him. As a poet of love 
he stands almost unrivalled among his nation. Even two crusading 
songs came from his lyre, though he can scarcely be suspected of 
religious fanaticism. 

Now let us listen to some of the patriotic strains of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, whose six hundredth anniversary has lately been cele- 
brated in the Tyrol, — to-day a very priest-ridden province, but for 
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which some writers claim the honor of being the original home of the 
great medizeval bard. The question as to whether Walther was of 
high and noble birth or a simple freeman may here be left untouched 
as irrelevant. I will at once remark that it is difficult to render into 
English, or even into modern German, the rugged simplicity, the brief 
and wrathful grimness of many of Walther’s political or anti-clerical 
lays. 

' one of his songs he utters a war-cry against the head of Christ- 
endom, who, from a vicar of God, has turned into an assassin and a 


robber : — 
All tongues shall cry to God: “ Woe unto us!” 


And call to Him: “ How long wilt Thou sleep thus ? 
Thy priests Thy work undo, make false Thy word! 
Thy chamberlain doth filch Thy heavenly hoard! 
Thy regent here his hands in blood does steep! 

Thy shepherd has become a wolf among his sheep! 

So sang more than six hundred years ago the illustrious poet whose 
fame filled the Middle Ages, and whose influence was in his days 
equal to that of the greatest bards among any nation. In religious 
belief a strong Christian, he “stoutly asserted his own orthodoxy,” 
to quote once more Mr, Gladstone’s phraseology. The tenets of the 
Catholic Church he did not reject. But for the Pope he has such 
expressions as “ sorcerer,” or “ young Judas Iscariot.” And frequent 
are his appeals to the German bishops and clergy to throw off the 
yoke under which the Roman pontiff keeps them. When we remem- 
ber the fierceness and unrelenting persecution with which the Papal 
See then tracked and punished, wherever its power reached, the 
slightest attempts at opposition, we are the more struck by the bold- 
ness of Walther’s language. The following is a specimen of his 
appeal to the German clergy :— 

Ye bishops, and ye noble priests! Behold, you are in error ! 

See how the Pope the Devil’s scourge doth handle to your terror ! 
If it be true, as you declare, that Peter’s keys he grasps, 

Then tell us why his doctrines from off his books he rasps ! 

To buy or sell the gifts of God was shown us for a crime, 

When we were lifted to the font at the baptismal time. 

Yet he has got a magic book from the hands of the Moor of Hell, 
Which teaches him he has the right God’s gifts for money to sell. 
Ye Cardinals! Ye hold your livings pretty warm and tight! 

But our true Lord’s altar stands in a sad and sorry plight ! 


Between these anti-Romanist utterances we come upon poems in 
honor of Engelbert, the archbishop of Kéln. Engelbert, indeed, was 
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one of the few better exceptions of his order. The charge of greedy 
rapacity against the court of Rome occurs in a great many lays of 
Walther. Once he addresses the Offertory (stock) ,in which the Rome- 
scot is collected, as “Sir Stock,” and questions him in indignant 


words :— 


Say on, Sir Stock, art by the Pope sent hither ? tell us true ! 
Enriching him, but causing our poor German folk to rue ! 
When riches in full rivers thus towards the Lateran run, 
He still contrives his wicked craft, as he before has done. 
He says how much the realm will suffer and want aid 

_ Until fresh treasures from the cures unto him shall be paid. 
I ween but little of that silver strengthens God’s own sway. — 
A hoard of treasure seldom parts from priestly hands away. 
Sir Stock ! your errand:is to harm and grievously to wound ; 
To see if with us Germans silly women and fools abound ! 


Walther was filled with deep grief at the political misery which 
_Popish craftiness often succeeded in bringing over the German nation. 
He complains of the priests attempting to place themselves above 
civic law (die pfaffen wellent leien réht verkeren). In one of his poems 
he describes how the Pope, having set up an anti-king of Germany 
against the one duly elected, fiendishly gloats over the disturbances 
thus created within the empire, — telling his Italian priests to make 
merry and to feast with the money he has been able to extract from 
his German dupes. This lay, one of the most graphic, is also one of 
the most difficult to translate. We feel in every one of Walther’s 
simple words how much there is of suppressed, only half-uttered anger 
in his indignant breast. Thus he sings : — 
Ha! ha! how the Pope now laughs in Christian mood ! 
Says to his Italians :! “ Have I not done good?” 
(Would that he never had had such a thought !) 
He cries: “I have two Germans under one crown brought, 
The empire to disturb, its fertile lands to waste ! 
Meanwhile we fill our chest! 
I’ve doomed their all to my offering ; their goods are all, all mine ! 
Their German gold flows to my Italian shrine ! 
What ho! ye priests, be jolly! eat pullets and quaff wine! 
And let the silly Germans fast !” 


Walther von der Vogelweide’s anti-papal utterances gave rise to 
quite a school of poets who followed in the track of the master. For 
a century afterwards they assailed the court of Rome in similarly ener- 
getic language. The influence of the great minne-singer is borne wit- 

1 In the original, “ Walschen,” — which is a term of contempt. 
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ness to by some noteworthy passages emanating from an antagonist, 
Thomasin von Zirclire, the author of “The Italian Guest” (Der 
Walsche Gast). Thomasin, himself of Italian extraction, composed 
didactic poems in German. In Church matters he sided with the the- 
ocratic power, which under spiritual pretexts aimed at a restoration 
of the secular universal dominion once exercised by Imperial Rome. 
The teachings of Walther, Thomasin said, had criminally persuaded 
away thousands from the allegiance they owed to God and the Roman 
Pontiff. 

A very powerful poem is the famous “Give! give!” song of Konrad 
the Marner, who took his cue from Walther von der Vogelweide. In 
his grief and despair at seeing Papal despotism rampant, the poet 
exclaims : — 


Tell me, thou Pope of Rome ! what wants that crozier thee, 

Which God to St. Peter gave, us of our sins to free ? 

Stola and infula he gave, so that we at all times 

May by His mercy be absolved of our sins and crimes. 

But now the stoles are changed, ay, turned into swords, 

Which battle not for souls, but for lucre and golden hoards. 

Who taught ye that, O Bishop! that your priests, like a swashbuckler band, 
Should ride under helmets, instead of bringing peace to the land ? 

Your shepherd’s staff has grown into a mighty spear ! 

The world is conquered by you! Your thoughts are all, “ Give here /” 


The worldliness of the clerical princes in Germany and of their ret- 
inue is the burden of many an indignant song of Konrad the Marner, 
Reinmar von Zweter, and others. The clerical princes are accused 
of purposely and craftily managing matters so that Germany should 
be left without a central authority, in order that they themselves may 
gain sovereign privileges by keeping troops, coining money, raising 
tolls, and entirely supplanting the power of the empire. “Knightly 
monks” and “cloister knights” are mentioned, whose hair and beard 
may have a monastic trimming, and whose garb may be of a clerical 
cut, but whose doings are those of men running riot in high-handed 
deeds and in fleshly enjoyment. Of the Pope it is said that he no 
longer bears the crooked staff of a good shepherd, but a “ straight 
sceptre.” The election of an emperor is declared to have been delayed 
by priestly intrigues, “so that the clergy may grind where the head 
of the realm formerly had his mill.” To the empire “the bran and 
the chaff are given. For themselves the priests keep the good 
flour.” 
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Si mAlent ouch da der keiser muol ; 
Des riches sint die klien, s6 wirt in der kern: 
Da von lant die herren daz riche kiiniges wol enbern. 


The cardinals are the object of Reinmar von Zweter’s patriotic 
attacks. He calls them “ hateful, envious, haughty Romish cardinals,” 
and satirizes them for electing to the Papal chair an unholy sinner, 
whom the world is then to take for a saint. He adds with apologetic 
irony: “Of course, such wrongful electors cannot but choose wrong.” 
The evil of simony is branded by Reinmar in an indignant song 
against the rottenness of the hierarchical organization. He compares 
the sovereign Pontiff to the man who conceals stolen goods. Of the 
many unjust anathemas which the Pope issues for political purposes 
the poet says :— 

Whoso has right to curse, and whosesoever the work, 
Let him beware lest fleshly rage within the ban do lurk! 
Where fleshly rage the curse infests, ’t is not the ban of God. 


Whoso in surplice scolds and “ Anathema !” cries aloud, 
And under helmet fights, would fain use the two swords, 


It will be remembered that during the Middle Ages national le- 
gists on the one hand, and scribes in the Papal interest on the other, 
had frequent polemical discussions about the “two swords,” — that is, 
about the rights and the competence of the temporal and spiritual 
powers. The men of the more national party said these powers were 
equally divided between the Kaiser and the Pope. The ultra-papists, 
faithful to their doctrine of the universal dominion of the Holy See, 
maintained — even as Monsignor Capel still does to-day — the polit- 
ical as well as the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope over all kings and 
nations. Now Reinmar von Zweter, as a German patriot, accuses 
the Pope of overstepping the natural limits of his sphere by the “ use 
of the two swords.” The Pope, he says, ought to use only one sword ; 
and, when doing so, not to give way to “ fleshly rage,” but to administer 
the spiritual dominion in a truly religious spirit. It is but right to add 
that this bold minne-singer was equally jealous of any undue exercise of 
Imperial power. He tells the German king-emperor that he is merely 
the steward and the guardian, not the proprietor of the realm ; and 
that, if he misbehaves, deposition from his office according to the law 
will be his well-merited punishment. 

Many of the German minne-singers chanted very fervently the 
praise of the Virgin Mary, whose image, it ought not to be forgotten, 
had replaced in a great measure the ancient and widely extended 
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worship of Freia, the Germanic Goddess of Love. Many of these 
poets of love were also noted for their firm, pious belief. Yet even 
so thorough an adherent of the Catholic Church as Friedrich von 
Sonnenburg, who in his song on the death of Frederick II. sided with 
the Papal cause, could not refrain from occasional strong hits against 
the hypocrisy or absurdity of monkish recluses, who run counter to 
the simplest dictates of human nature. If we turn from Sonnenburg 
to the poet who bears the appellation “The Meissner,” we meet with 
lays against unjust Papal anathemas (which are said to be “ only a cover 
for carnal wrath”) as expressive in their quaint indignation as those 
of Reinmar von Zweter. In the same way, Heinrich Frauenlob must 
here be mentioned. At once a poet, a learned man, and a thinker of 
philosophical aspirations (who said of himself that he “bears the 
yoke of deep thought”), he smote hard the “ outrageous claims” of 
the Roman hierarchy. He brands a priesthood which is full of hatred 
and envy, who live in riotous luxuriance, and “whose apes we only 


” 


are. 
It was a favorite device of medieval German writers, hostile to 


Papal pretensions, to take St. Peter as the type of clerical power and St. 
John as the representative of civil rights. Ina song referring to the 
contest between the temporal and spiritual powers, Frauenlob asks 
the priest with the shaven crown whether it is fit for a cleric to walk 
about with spear and shield, like a trooper. On his part, St. John is 
warned that St. Peter intends doing harm to him by raising the 
crozier over the temporal sword : — 

St. John! keep fast thy ancient right, 

' As it has stood of yore ! 
An thou not hold thy straight sword tight, 
The crook will beat thee sore ! 

I do not think the assumption to be warranted that Frauenlob, as 
has often been asserted, occupied the position of a canon ; though, if 
it were so, his anti-papal poems could thereby only acquire additional 
importance. Frauenlob’s name literally signifies “Woman's Praise.” 
The fact of his dead body having been carried to his grave by women 
who were weeping loudly, and who sprinkled his tombstone in the 
cathedral with rich libations of wine, seems to show at any rate that 
his ideas must have been shared very widely ; for in all anti-clerical 
agitations women, as a rule, do not easily side with the civic oppo- 
sition. “To rule the men by the women” has, therefore, been a 
well-known favorite maxim of the Jesuit fraternity. 
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Among the minne-singers of humble origin who looked forward 
hopefully to the overthrow of priestly power is to be noted Barthel 
Regenbogen. He was by occupation at first a smith, and says of 
himself that, “ As Poverty’s slave, upon the hard anvil he had poorly 
earned his bread.” In a poem on the three social orders he preaches 
union between the clergy, the nobility, and the peasantry. He adds 
however, significantly, that “the plough already does every thing that 
is its duty.” A most remarkable poem of Regenbogen is a “ Vision 
of the Future,” in which he anticipated the great Church-reformation 
which was wrought two centuries after his time, as well as the suffer- 
ings which Germany would have to go through for the sake of her 
deliverance from the Romish yoke. 

Very remarkable passages are contained also in a famous didactic 
poem of the thirteenth century, called “ Freidank’s Bescheidenheit ;” 
that is, “ Freidank’s Wisdom,” or “ Prudential Insight.” This poem 
enjoyed for a long time a great reputation. It contains moralizing 
strictures upon the social condition as well as upon the political affairs 
of Germany. There is a doubt about the authorship; some father it 
upon no less a poet than Walther von Vogelweide, who is supposed 
to have adopted in this case the pseudonym of “Freidank.” It is 
more probable, however, that the poem originated with a different 
author, whose name of Freidank, or Freigedank, may either have been 
his real family name or an assumed one. In this latter case the pseu- 
donym itself would have been chosen with reference to the contents 
of the work ; for Freidank, or Freigedank, means Free Thought. Like 
most poets of that epoch, Master Freidank (in later times called 
“Herr,” which in medizval speech would make him a noble) lashes 
out strongly against the princes, that is, against the upper aristocracy, 
who then began to grasp at territorial sovereignty, thereby breaking 
up the unity of the empire. Towards the Kaiser Freidank at the 
same time preserved an independent and manly tone. Against the 
heretics he is prejudiced. All the more characteristic is what he says 


of pontifical rule : — 


All the streams of treasure drop 
Down to Rome, where they all stop. 
And yet Rome is never full! 
Forsooth, ’t is an unholy hole ! 


Germany was at that time overcome by indulgence-mongers. On 
this subject Freidank says : — 
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None can of our sins us shrive 

But God alone. For that we'll strive ! 

That mercy fits a donkey well 

That he can save an ox from hell. 

Fools see a boon in every shrift 

Which one rogue hands his brother as a gift. 


Of the Pope we hear the following from Freidank : — 


The Pope a jolly life doth live. 

If unrepented sins he can forgive, 
May death by stoning be his lot, 
If he send down to hell-fire hot 
A single Christian brother, 

Or child of any mother. 


It is well known that the Papacy, while pretending to universal 
dominion, was often utterly despised, so far as regards the worthiness 
of its personal upholders, by the people of Italy, and especially by the 
Romans themselves. Italian pride was flattered by the claim of 
universal dominion, which seemed to bring back old glories; but 
Italian shrewdness saw well through the character of the Pontiffs 
and of those who surrounded them. Here, Freidank says : — 


The Pope, he is a God on earth — 

And yet he serves the Roman’s mirth! 
The Pope gets no respect at home — 
Yet far and wide go hests from Rome! 
His court would all-forsaken stand, 

Had he not fools in foreign lands. 

Right will be found in Rome — but wait, 
Till all that’s crooked be turned straight. 
Rome is a sheltering thicket 

For all that’s base and wicked. 


On the presumption of the Holy See to govern the world politically 
as well as spiritually, Freidank remarks : — 


If two swords in one sheath are put, 
You ’ll turn the edge of both, I wot. 
If the Pope for empire lust, 

Both good blades will surely rust. 


Again, the worldly luxuriousness and avidity of the Papal court are 
satirically hit off in this way : — 


That net to Rome was never brought, 
With which St. Peter fishes caught ; 
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That net is now despised ! 
Rome’s nets are now devised 

. For silver, castles, land, and gold — 
Of which St. Peter never told ! 


At Rome, Freidank says, the “mastership of all falsehood” 
(alles valsches meisterschaft) is to be found. Priests incessantly think, 
not of tending, but of shearing the flock that is handed over to their 
care. Fortunately, Rome is not situated in German lands; else 
Christendom would soon be utterly disgraced. Many vile deeds are 
done at Rome even without the Pope’s knowledge : — 


The Pope can’t even say his “ Nay” 
To robbing, thieving, night and day! 


Yet, though thousands of fools are thus maltreated and duped, new 
fools, so Freidank concludes, continually wander Rome-wards, 

It will be seen from these extracts, which range over German liter- 
ature from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, that Germany was full 
of “ Old Catholics,” so to say, even at the epoch of the Hohenstaufen 
Kaisers and their immediate successors. Had these poets, several of 
whom were men of considerable standing, not been in harmony with 
an important intellectual element of the population; had they not 
been able to reckon on some efficient support from the civic class, as 
well as from the men of the upper ranks, — it would scarcely have been 
possible for them to utter their views with such striking energy and 
with such unflagging persistence. I believe that both in our modern 
works on German History, and in those on German Literature, the 
importance of this poetical anti-Romanist movement, which preceded 
the Reformation by so long a time, is by no means sufficiently estimated 
as yet. The best authors generally content themselves with passing 
and often very meagre allusions, instead of treating the subject as a 
whole in a systematic manner. There is no doubt, to my mind, that 
the head rulers of Germany had, at that early period, a very good chance 
of fighting the Papal bugbear. They entirely missed it, from causes 
which I have above slightly indicated, but which it would require 
a special treatise to bring out more clearly. The result of inaction 
on the part of the central authority of the empire was that the dis- 
integrating and centrifugal forces acquired more and more the upper 
hand. A fresh chance was given to the head ruler of the nation in 
Luther’s time. As Charles V., too, missed his opportunity, the 
Reformation, at first begun by independent exertions of the middle 
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class, the learned men, and the peasantry, gradually was converted 
into a lever of ambition of a number for the territorial princes, who only 
withdrew from the Pope and the Popish-minded Emperor Charles V. 
in order to establish their local sovereignty on a firmer basis, and to 
destroy the unity of the nation altogether. The martyrdom which the 
nation thus suffered during the Thirty Years’ War ended, it is true, with 
its partial deliverance from an intolerable theocratic yoke, but also 
resulted in its political disruption. To-day, when Germany is once 
more engaged in a struggle against the Papacy, it is but right that we 
should remember what the best minds among our forefathers strove 
for, half a thousand or more years ago. This is why I have endeavored 
in the preceding pages to bear out an important passage in Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet, by tracing a picture of the “ brisk, vigorous, and 
constant opposition” which so many German poets in the early 
Middle Ages had offered to the “outrageous claims” of the Roman 
Curia, 


Kart BLIND. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
I. 


* gpeamntabeanl T Americans have regarded thoughtfully recent inci- 
dents developing the aggressions of the Roman hierarchy, which 
have been exposed and resisted by members of that communion as 
inconsistent with their rights as citizens. The first was the interfer- 
ence by Father Dufresne, a parish priest at Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
with the business of a parishioner whom he had excommunicated. A 
suit for damages against Dufresne resulted, under a charge from Judge 
Bacon to which we shall presently allude, in a verdict for the plaintiff. 
The second case was the attempt of Father Scully, a parish priest at 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, to force certain of his parishioners to 
remove their children from the public schools, and send them to the 
parochial school. This action was subsequently emphasized by the 
approval of Archbishop Williams. 

An interest was also awakened in New York by the suits brought 
by the next of kin of Denis Coppers, a deceased Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the Fraternity of Masons, against the Trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, to secure the burial of the dead man in his own plot at the 
Calvary Cemetery. The decision was against the Trustees, who had 
assumed to forbid the burial, and was supported by an able opinion by 
Judge Theodoric R. Westbrook on “the right of sepulture.” A wider 
and deeper feeling, however, was aroused in New York by an unpleas- 
ant rumor, which was confirmed by the language of Governor Lucius 
Robinson, that the vote for Mr. Kelly, by which the Democratic party 
in that State had been divided and defeated, was stimulated if not 
organized by Roman priests acting under the vigilant eye of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal McCloskey, and encouraged by a sheet sanctioned 
by his approval. 

Such proceedings, it would seem, are not infrequent in Canada, 
where Sir A. T. Galt, the late Finance Minister, in a pamphlet on 
Civil Liberty showed that the Roman Catholic Church at Quebec ex- 
tended its demands to the general assertion of the superiority of ec- 
clesiastical over civil authority, to positive interference with both 
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votes and candidates in the elections, and to the extraordinary propo- 
sition that the Divine assistance claimed to be given to the Pope alone, 
when speaking er cathedra on faith and morals, descends with undi- 
minished force to the bishops, priests, and curés. 

If this last idea is entertained by the priests in the United States 
represented by Fathers Scully and Dufresne, their conduct hitherto has 
been more cautious than in the Dominion. The incidents alluded to, 
which occurred almost simultaneously in November last, have tended 
to an impression that the Roman Church, whose missions in this 
country have been recruited since the Franco-German war by a large 
number of foreign Jesuits, deems itself sufficiently strong in our Re- 
public to adopt a more aggressive policy, and to assert the unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous power defined in the Syllabus, — not covertly 
and in words only, but defiantly in its acts. Such an assertion in the 
homes of the Puritans of New England, and of the Huguenots and 
Hollanders of the New Netherlands, is regarded by many as threaten- 
ing — unless promptly arrested by a resolute expression of opinion and 
a firm-execution of the law —an inevitable conflict between the hie- 
rarchy of the Vatican, armed with the Syllabus, and the American peo- 
ple, who with a seeming unconsciousness of peril are resting serenely 
on their State and National Constitutions. 

Most of our countrymen seem to have regarded with indifference 
the progress of the Roman Catholics in the Republic, although the 
statistics of their advance in numbers and in wealth give color to the 
boast that they will soon control the country by the ballot ; and few 
probably have carefully considered what that would mean if it should 
come to pass. 7 

Father Hecker in his very ingenious paper entitled “The Catholic 
Church in the United States; its rise, relations with the Republic, 
growth, and future prospects,!” after presenting the astounding 
proposition “that the [Roman] Catholic Church has battled her whole 


‘lifetime for those rights of man and that liberty which confer the 


greatest glory on the American Republic,” gives a table of statis- 
tics which rest probably on a more substantial basis of historic ac- 
curacy. This table shows that in 1776 the Roman Catholics were 
za part of the whole population, and in 1790 7}, part; and these 
figures remind us how very small was their proportion at those dates to 
the American colonists, who, having laid the foundations of civil and 
religious freedom on the Christian morality of the Bible, fought the 


1 Second Edition, pp. 15, 18. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1879. 
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battles of the Revolution and ordained the State and National Consti- 
tutions. The tables trace the comparative growth to 1878, when the 
Roman Catholics appear as seven millions to forty, or } of the whole 
population. Father Hecker attributes this immense growth not simply 
to emigration, but to the greater number of births, and quotes the fact 
which, assuming it to be correct, is sufficiently startling, that in Rhode 
Island the census of 1875 showed that “ its native American population 
by parentage had increased only 12.89 per cent in ten years past, while 
the foreign population by parentage has increased 80.11 per cent in 
the same time” (p. 20). Of the seven millions in 1878, 1,237,000 are 
assumed to be Germans. Father Hecker further shows that the ag- 
gregate wealth of the Roman Church in the United States increased 
from nine millions in 1850 to twenty-six millions in 1860, and to sixty 
millions in 1870. And that while in the first of these decades the 
wealth of the whole country gained 125 per cent and that of the Roman 
Catholic Church 189 per cent, in the second decade the wealth of the 
country gained 86 per cent and that of the Church 128 per cent. 

While the census has advised us with each decade of this sur- 
prising growth, we have had no such direct official reminders of the 
power claimed for the Pope to supervise the laws of kingdoms and 
dispense subjects from their allegiance as those, for example, afforded 
by the Papal Allocution of 1868, declaring void “those abominable 
laws sanctioned by the Austrian Government,” which provided for free- 
dom of opinion and liberty of conscience. We have had no such letter 
from the secretary of the Sovereign Pontiff as that which Antonelli 
wrote in 1870, denouncing the Governmental programme of Nicaragua, 
and declaring “that freedom of education and worship are contrary to 
the laws of God.” No American archbishop, it is believed, has an- 
nounced that the Pope was “the living Christ,” “the God that con- 
demns,” as Pius IX. was styled by Don Pasquale, the reporter of his 
speeches, published evidently with the papal approval.!' Nor has His 
Eminence Cardinal McCloskey proclaimed from the pulpit the right 
of the Pope to direct the conscience of our Legislatures, as Archbishop 
Manning did when, speaking in the name of Pius IX., he said: — 

I acknowledge no civil superior ; and I claim more than this: I claim to be 
the Supreme Judge on earth and director of the consciences of men, — of the peas- 
ant who tills the field and the prince that sits on the throne ; of the household that 


lives in the shade of privacy and the legislature that makes laws for kingdoms. 
I am the last Supreme Judge on earth of what is right and wrong.” 


1 Gladstone’s Speeches of Pius IX..p.6. New York. 1875. 
2 Sermons on Religious Subjects, III., p.97. London: Burns Oats & Co. 1873. 
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Our people have shrunk from the idea of introducing religious ques- 
tions into politics, — a feeling not to be wondered at, when we recall the 
religious wars and persecutions from which the American Colonists 
and their ancestors had suffered in every part of Europe, before they 
sought in the New World political and religious freedom. This feeling 
has inclined them with an amiable weakness to shirk inquiry and to 
stretch and multiply concession§ on the score of religious toleration. 
At present the question comes not in a religious shape, but as con- 
cerning civil rights ; and the men who in different places and in vari- 
ous forms are appealing for protection against the usurpations of the 
priests are not heretics, are not enemies of the Church of Rome, 
but they are members of its own communion, who have contributed 
to its wealth and respectability, and to whom its Pope, its bishops, and 
its clergy are under obligations. 

It is said indeed that the Ultra-montane or Jesuit party in the Ro- 
man Church does not hesitate to decry as heretics those who are 
known to the world as “ Liberal Catholics,” and who cannot be relied 
on to sustain every scheme for enforcing against the civil power the 
doctrines of the Syllabus. The “Dublin Review,” however, quoted 
“Le Vrai et le faux en matibre d’autorité et de liberté d’apres du Syl- 
labus,” by Rev. A. F. Priest of the Sacred Heart, as saying concerning 
the theory of Liberal Catholicism :— 

It would appear as if all the talent of our epoch had rallied round this theory. 
In the Institute, at the bar, in Parliament, in the press, and in all branches of 
science and literature, in the ranks of the secular clergy, and in religious orders, 
and even in the Episcopate, men are found siding with the cause which we are 
combating. 

Not only do these men exhibit great elevation of thought and beauty of lan- 
guage, but they have moreover rendered the Church service which that grateful 
mother will never forget ; which it is our duty loudly to proclaim.* 


This honorable tribute so gracefully paid by their opponents to the 
champions of the Liberal Catholicism of Europe exhibits at once the 
intelligence and moral strength of the movement. It recalls names 
like those of Dupanloup, Darboy, Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalem- 
bert, and Gratry in France ; of Rosmini, Gioberti, Ventura, and Passag- 
lio in Italy ; of Déllinger and his learned colleagues in Germany. It 
may also recall the manly and extremely able opposition of Arch- 
bishops Purcell of Cincinnati, Kenrick of St. Louis, Conolly of Hali- 
fax, and other American prelates of the Roman Church to the Dogma 
of infallibility. 


1 Dublin Review N. S., vol. 26, p. 204. 1876. 
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The instructive letters from Rome on the Council, by “ Quirinus,” 
said that the American bishops “ask how they are going to live 
under the free Constitution of their Republic and maintain their 
position of equality with their fellow-citizens, after committing them- 
selves to the principles attached to papal infallibility, — such as reli- 
gious persecution, and the coercive power of the Church, the claim 
of Catholicism to exclusive mastery in the State, the Pope’s right 
to dispense from oaths, the subjection of the civil power to the 
supreme dominion.” One American bishop was credited with the 
acute remark, that no man was fit to be Pope who did not under- 
stand America. 

The force of the suggestion that the intelligent and Americanized 
members of their communion in the United States would not readily 
submit to the changes threatened by the dogma can be perhaps 
better appreciated by recalling the milder teaching of twenty or fifty 
years ago. 

Take, for instance, the advice given to parents in Massachusetts 
in 1862 by Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, without apparently any rebuke 
from the Pope, on the subject of education. When reminding 
parents that they have duties of their own which they cannot throw 
upon others, he said: “They are not obliged to patronize schools 
because founded or directed by Catholics, any more than they are to 
support a tailoring or hatting establishment owned by a Catholic who 
employs Catholic workmen, and because recommended by bishops 
and Catholic priests.”1 Or recall the fact that, pending the English 
bill for Roman Catholic emancipation about 1826, all the Irish 
bishops, including Dr. McHale, declared that “it is not an article 
of the Christian faith, nor are they required to believe, that the Pope 
is infallible.” That declaration with no disclaimer from Rome in- 
duced a change in the English policy ; and after that was well secured 
came the dogma of infallibility, consigning to damnation all who hold 
the doctrine by the profession of which the Roman hierarchy had so 
cleverly deluded an heretical government, and wrested from credulous 
England the emancipation of the Catholics. 

The opposition made to the dogma by the American bishops, one 
of whom was reported as saying “that the proposal laid before 
the Council was only fit to be put decorously under ground,” was 
shared by some of the ablest prelates and scholars of Europe, — 


1 Brownson’s Review, January, 1862. 
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such as Hefele of Rotterberg, Maret of Susa, Darboy of Paris, 
Dupanloup of Orleans, Rauscher of Vienna, and Scwarzenburg of 
Prague. 

After the Papal party in the Council had triumphed over the 
Episcopal party, the bishops succumbed, although the effect as 
Archbishop Conolly had shown (as quoted in Ewer’s “ Catholicity”) 
was to reduce them to nullities, to deprive them of the highest 
prerogatives of their office, and to transform them into a rabble of 
blind men with one only among them who could see. The recent 
treatment of Archbishop Williams, for instance, by a New York 
Roman Catholic editor, shows that the latter regards him with little 
reverence as a bishop, but rather as a servant of the Pope. 

The effect of the dogma in alarming Europe was the result of bitter 
experience. Mr. Cartwright, in his able and impartial sketch of the 
Jesuits,’ says :— 

In the instinctive sentiment of the civil power, that it is being confronted by an 
organization bristling with menacing sentiments, is to be found the key to the 
state of public feeling most marked in Germany, but unmistakably running along 
the whole line of modern governments, which look on the new Constitution of the 
Latin Church with uneasiness, and single out the Society of Jesus as the pretorian 
guard of a dangerous ecclesiastical Cesarism. 


Lord Russell, in his “History of the Christian Religion,” said: 
“ The Syllabus has been rejected by every Roman Catholic nation of 
Europe as utterly incompatible with civil government, subversive of 
the rights of every people, and breaking the bonds of that civil alle- 
giance which every Government requires at the hands of its subjects.” 

The New York (Roman) “ Catholic World,” remarked of the dog- 
ma that “the Theocracy has just hurled as haughty a defiance against 
modern ideas as it was possible for it to do;” but the instinctive 
fear of European Governments, with their instructive memories and 
daily observation, was wanting in the Republic. Something, too, may 
be due to the fact that Americans have always held in such kindly 
remembrance the gallant Frenchmen, chiefly Roman Catholics of the 
Gallican Church, who with Lafayette and Rochambeau fought by 
our side in the Revolution, and linked with the annals of our heroic 
age the historic names of France,—like those of De Noailles, De 
Broglie, Bertier, D’Estaing, Deuxponts, Lauzun, Du Portail, De Grasse, 
St. Simon, and Montesquieu. With the same cordial sympathy they 


1 The Jesuits, their Constitution and Teaching. An Historical Sketch by W. C. Cart- 
wright, M.P. London: John Murray. 1876. 
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recall the services of Sheridan, Rosencrans, Meagher, and their 
brave comrades of the Roman Catholic faith in our late struggle. 
To the officers and soldiers of that communion who were true to the 
Government until the surrender at Appomattox we render the more 
honor for their steadfast loyalty, after the Sovereign Pontiff, ignoring 
our nationality and assuming the dissolution of the Republic, had 
alone among the sovereigns of Christendom recognized the Slave 
Confederacy. 

But even with the recollection of that ungenerous blow at our life, 
aimed from the Vatican at the most critical moment,— with the 
thought of the graves that were opened, the treasure that was lost, 
the thousand evils of the war that was prolonged by that baneful 
recognition, — our people have been less quick to recognize the full 
force of the meaning and effect of the Roman policy as disclosed in 
the Dogma and the Syllabus than either the statesmen of Europe or of 
Canada. Indeed, it seems probable that to the mass of Americans 
the first accurate knowledge of their practical working, and their 
absolute antagonism to American institutions, will come from the 
action and utterances of the more intelligent and liberal Roman 
Catholics, who with a spirit becoming American citizens decline at 
the command of imperious priests to surrender their constitutional 
rights and privileges to the assumption that they and their children 
owe a foreign allegiance as subjects of the Pope. 

The motive of the opposition occasionally shown by Americans to 
the pretensions of the Roman hierarchy, and which is now exhibited 
by a higher class of their own parishioners, has not been always 
rightly understood nor fairly represented. Father Hecker, for in- 
stance, says: “The animus of the so-called American party was hos- 
tility to the Roman Catholic Church.” ? 

Dr. Brownson, taking a larger and more philosophic view of the 
character and institutions of the American people, found the animus 
of the movement in their intelligent dread of an inferior and hostile 
civilization, of which he presented even the native-born American 
priests and teachers as the victims and exponents. He said: “ Those 
even of our clergy, of our professors, who have been born and edu- 
cated in the country, have been educated in schools founded on a 
foreign model and conducted by foreigners; and are, in regard to its 
civilization, more foreign than native. We state the fact as it is.” 

Dr. Brownson proceeded to show that in our social and political 

1 The Catholic Church, etc., p. 16. By Rev. I. T. Hecker. New York. 1879. 
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constitution, our arrangements to secure freedom and scope for the 
development and progress of true manhood, American civilization 
was, in his judgment, “the farthest point in advance as yet reached by 
any age or nation; and that the foreigners who come to educate ac- 
cording to their civilization necessarily educate for a civilization 
behind the times, and below that of the country.” 

He next referred to the sympathy of the foreign Roman Catholics 
in America with the slave-holding type, and said: “ Even, then, when 
our Catholics aim to be American, it is not in the sense of the high- 
est, truest, and most advanced Americanism, but in the sense of 
the lowest, the least advanced, that which is least removed from 
barbarism.” Then came an allusion to the effect of our foreign 
emigration in corrupting our morals and lowering the standard of our 
civilization ; of which the misgovernment of the City of New York 
has afforded proofs startling, humiliating, and all but incredible. 

Dr. Brownson added, and here is the answer to Father Hecker: 
“The opposition to us, represented by native American or Know- 
Nothing parties or movements, is not opposition to us as orthodox 
Catholics, nor, in itself considered, as foreigners ; but simply as rep- 
resentatives of a civilization different from the American, and in 
many respects inferior and opposed to it.”? 

This reasoning, frank, clear, and strong, — familiar as it may be to 
all who have studied history, and noted with Macaulay that “the 
loveliest and most fertile provinces of Europe have, under the rule of 
Rome, been sunk in poverty, in political servitude, and intellectual 
torpor,” — comes with peculiar force from the accomplished New Eng- 
land scholar, who had engrafted on his American characteristics the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Of the low and vicious character of the element with which his 
foreign confréres were disturbing the purity of our civilization he 
seems to have become more and more convinced ; and six years later 
he declared “that the foreignism which Roman Catholics bring with 
them, and perpetuate in their foreign colony, is uncatholic and antag- 
onistic to the American idea, and has done more injury to the 
American idea of civilization than the Catholicity they also bring 
with them has done good.” 2 

A remarkable exhibition of this “foreignism” was given in a paper 
called “ The Catholics of the Nineteenth Century,”* showing what 


1 Brownson’s Review, p. 81. January, 1862. 2 Ibid., p. 168. April, 1868. 
3 Catholic World of July, 1870. 
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they proposed to do when they should control the Republic, which 
the writer described as “a land flowing with milk and honey, spread 
out before them and offered for their acceptance.” To secure the 
possession of this pleasant land, they required neither the sword, nor 
a war of extermination ; “ but instead, the mild and peaceful influence 
of the ballot, directed by instructed Catholic conscience and enlight- 
ened Catholic intelligence.” After an intimation which flatly contra- 
dicts the assumption on the part of the State of the prerogative of 
education, come these boldly suggestive paragraphs :— 

The supremacy asserted for the Church in matters of education implies the 
additional and cognate functions of the censorship of ideas, and the right to ex- 
amine and approve, or disapprove, all books, publications, writings, and utterances 
intended for public instruction, enlightenment, or entertainment, and the super- 


vision of places of amusement. 
This is the principle on which the Church has acted in handing over to the 


civil authority for punishment criminals in the order of ideas (sic) 


Such views and predictions of what they expect to accomplish by 
the ballot have induced many, both in. England and America, to 
revolve the problem, “ How are free communities to protect them- 
selves against those who use the rights and privileges of freedom for 
the purpose of undermining political liberty by subverting the very 
foundations of the government ?” 

The experience of other lands—so great is their difference from 
our own — has afforded an insufficient answer ; and more light should 
be elicited from cases occurring on our own soil, where the men who 
rise to resent the attempt of the ecclesiastical power of Rome to domi- 
nate the States and control the people are themselves Roman Catho- 
lics, but at the same time American citizens, — educated, some of 
them, in our public schools, aware of their constitutional rights, 
imbued with American ideas, living in an atmosphere of freedom, and 
claiming protection from American law. Since the downfall of 
slavery, when in the height of its power it dared to assail the liberties 
of the American people, no more interesting problem has been pre- 
sented for our solution. No student of history and of the Syllabus 
can mistake the significance of the Roman movement in America; 
and no observant American should forget, as he watches the signs of 
the times, that “the seeds of great events lie near the surface.” 

General Grant, since his return, suggested in a speech at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, that the next war in America is likely to be one waged 


1 Page 442. 
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against intelligence by “ignorance and superstition.” The “Catholic 
World” for January, 1880, quoting this expression, says: “We on 
our part are sure that the cause of ‘ignorance and superstition’ will 
never be our own.” 

The widest differences of opinion may often be explained simply by 
the difference in the stand-point: Father Hecker, of course, stands 
on this question with the infallible Pope; and we know the standard 
of education and intelligence which has been adopted at the Vatican 
for the Roman Catholics of their own Italy. In 1871, for instance, 
in the Basilicata Calabria and Sicily (as Mr. Cook stated in his second 
sermon, on the authority of the Statesman’s Year Book), more than 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants could neither read nor write. As com- 
pared with those children of the Church, who can accuse of “ ig- 
norance and superstition” the Roman Catholics of America? But 
take the standard of intelligence deemed proper for an American 
citizen ; take it as described by Webster and Wayland and Mann and 
Woolsey ; take it as declared by law, and exhibited in practice in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, — and Father Hecker’s opinion is not 
sg certain. Possibly a scrutiny of the recent cases may throw light 
ou the question ; and, if it shall tend to confirm Dr. Brownson’s esti- 
mate of the inferior and hostile civilization of “the foreign colony,” 
it may also remind us of the profound wisdom which inspired the 
tender entreaties of Washington, that we would avoid the dangers 
of foreign influence. 

We may now consider with advantage the case of Father Dufresne. 
Joseph Parker, a hackman at Holyoke, in 1875, attended one or more 
lectures of Father Chiniquy. The lecturer was formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest at Montreal, where his success as a pastor in the 
temperance cause won him great applause and the personal commen- 
dation of the late Pope; and he had subsequently renounced the pa- 
pacy and avowed himself a convert to Protestantism. Father Dufresne 
had warned his people against Father Chiniquy, and called on all who 
had heard him te confess it. Parker did not confess, and was excommu- 
nicated by Father Dufresne, who forbade his people to use Parker’s 
hacks, threatening, if they did so, to turn them out of the church, and 
to refuse to baptize their children, marry them, or attend their funerals. 
For this, Parker began an action in the Superior Court, laying his 
damages at $10,000. Father Dufresne appeared in the suit and an- 
swered, that, if he had uttered the words alleged, they were not uttered 
unlawfully or maliciously to injure the plaintiffs business, “ but in the 
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lawful exercise of his authority aforesaid, and for the proper regulation 
and discipline of his said church and the congregation worshipping 
therein, by the authority of his ecclesiastical superiors, and in the 
proper discharge of his duties and functions.” The plea of priestly 
functions and the authority of his ecclesiastical superiors was thus 
overruled in Judge Bacon’s charge :— 

There is no ecclesiastical authority to be recognized under our Government 
which allows a wanton and unreasonable interference with a man’s private business, 
not connected with the church from which he has been excommunicated. Our 
institutions and our laws recognize no such power. The Church may excommuni- 
cate him, but they may not pursue him any further, and interfere with his private 
business. If they do that, they do a wrongful act. 


For the avoidance of any possible mistake on the part of the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics as to the effect in such cases of the laws and 
the constitution of the country, it is well that the rule has been laid 
down with a distinctness that may warn the priests and assure the 
laity that an anathema or excommunication, however potent it has 
been or may be in some countries, cannot here be followed with any 
personal damage, without subjecting the offending priest to the pen- 
alty of the law. oat 

This decision shows the illegality of the pretended supremacy of 
the Pope’s hierarchy, which has been asserted with the more boldness 
since the Vatican Council, when the action of the Jesuits, as observed 
by Mr. Cartwright, was that of a chemical agent, in precipitating the 
essence of pure absolutism, which had been previously held in solu- 
tion. 

Father Dufresne, it seems from the “ Springfield Republican” (Nov. 
26), in his displeasure at the verdict, had threatened with excommuni- 
cation all the witnesses who had appeared against him. It does not 
appear that he was bold enough to put that threat into execution. If 
the law, as seemingly assumed by Judge Bacon, permitted the excom- 
munication of Parker for his refusal to confess in regard to Chiniquy, 
the case did not turn on the excommunication, but on the wrongful in- 
terference with his business. There was no affirmation expressed or 
implied of the right of a priest to excommunicate a witness for obey- 
ing the mandate of a court, or observing the sanctity of an oath, 
There was nothing to imply that such an act, however defended on 
the score of church discipline, or by the authority of the denomination 
to which the parties might belong, would not be held a contempt of 
court and an interference with justice. The widest religious tolera- 
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tion in the meaning of American law does not permit the smallest 
interference, by any class of ecclesiastics, with the civil rights and 
duties of American citizens, or with the Christian morality and good 
order of our society. Our courts standing with Judge Bacon upon 
constitutional principles will not permit, whatever the pretence, any 
infringement of their own dignity, of the liberty of suitors, or of the 
supremacy of law. 

In the Cambridgeport dispute it appears, from the “ Boston Adver- 
tiser” and other newspapers, that some leading Roman Catholics at 
Cambridgeport, including Alderman Reardon and other Irishmen of 
wealth and influence, had sent their children to the public schools in 
disregard of the order of Father Scully that the children should be 
sent to the parochial school, which they regarded as inferior, and 
which was not free. Father Scully refused the sacraments to the 
parents who patronized the public schools, and exerted his priestly 
authority in a manner which caused dissatisfaction in the Parish, and 
led to an appeal to the Archbishop. According to the “ Advertiser” 
(Nov. 8), a committee chosen from the parishioners to present the 
facts to the Archbishop prepared an address with a mass of sworn 
evidence in support of it (one report says from thirty to forty per- 
sons); and the charges included the flogging of a boy with such 
severity that he could not sit nor lie on his back for a fortnight, and 
the refusal of Scully to confess sick persons until they withdrew their 
children from the public schools. The Archbishop declined to receive 
the gentlemen as a committee, and declined to listen to their address 
and evidence against Father Scully, because they did not come with 
the approval of their priest, who seems to have been Father Scully 
or his associate! Subsequently another committee of the Parish, 
with the approval of Father Scully, visited the Archbishop; and 
this committee subsequently reported to the Parish that the Arch- 
bishop had said that “ Father Scully’s course throughout had met 
his unqualified approval.” Father Scully followed the speakers of the 
committee, expressing his pleasure at the Archbishop’s approval, and 
turning on his accusers with the remark, “ As your committee has 
told you of these miserable and foolish men and women of the Parish 
who call themselves Catholics, the Archbishop has told the com- 
mittee to ‘ pass them by and take no notice of them.’” 

The endorsement of Father Scully by the Archbishop served to 
increase the public excitement, and’ called forth spirited protests 
from the press and able and earnest sermons from the Rev. Joseph 
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Cook, Rev. W. W. Newton of St. Paul’s, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
and other distinguished preachers. On Sunday, November 30, Father 
Scully delivered two addresses in St. Mary’s Church, Cambridgeport, 
in the course of which he said : — 

The Catholics of Boston to-day are proof of what an infidel public school 
system is doing for them, and which is filling the papers with lies in regard to the 


St. Mary’s school. . . . 
In the old land . . . for a Catholic to obey the church and obey the Parish 


priest is as natural as for a duck to swim. . . . But now, here, it has become 
just as natural for those who call themselves Catholics to resist the authority of 
the Church and the Parish priest. . . . It is just as natural for those who call 
themselves Catholics to disobey and rebel as it is for a bird to fly. . . . No Ameri- 
cans living in this country would descend to the dirt and filth of these Boston and 
Cambridge Catholics. . . . The illustrious Archbishop of Ireland is warning his 
people against going to a country where thousands and thousands of our race, our 
Irish race, deny their faith. The American people will see that I am not the 
man these scoundrels, these lying Catholics, these slanderers, false to their faith 
and false to their church, have endeavored to represent me. They are not honest. 
They are hypocrites. They are cowards. 

These extracts from the Sunday lectures of Father Scully to his 
parishioners may be objected to as an unnecessary exhibition of cleri- 
cal scurrility. They afford, however, an apt and conclusive demon- 
stration of Dr. Brownson’s comments on the Roman priesthood in 
America, and its injurious influence on the higher type of American 
civilization. They teach more than this, for it would seem that Father 
Scully’s insolent taunts at the more intelligent members of the Par- 
ish as slanderous and false, as hypocrites and cowards, were tamely 
tolerated by the congregation. 

If any American supposes that the constitutional liberties of the 
country are to be saved from the assaults of the Roman Church by 
the occasional uprising of some liberal Catholics, and that the 
American people have nothing to do but to watch the conflict between 
the Americanized Romanists and the gigantic power at the Vatican, 
he may learn from the picture here presented of ecclesiastical author- 
ity armed with “anathemas” on the one side, and submission born of 
ignorance and superstition on the other, that the assault of Rome 
upon the rights of the humblest citizen is an assault upon the entire 
nation, and that our honor and interest alike demand that every cit- 
izen who claims our protection against the encroachments of the 
Papacy shall receive promptly and fully all that the Constitution and 
laws accord to him. 

On the 6th of December there appeared in the “ Boston Pilot” a 
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statement of what the Archbishop fiad said regarding Catholic schools 
at a recent meeting of the clergy; and the statement was in some 
quarters represented as a successful and dignified retirement from 
the approval given to Father Scully. The language of the statement 
seems hardly to justify this representation, unless where it suggests 
the advantage of gentle means “ over ill-timed and ill-tempered severity, 
or vexatious coercive measures.” While it admits that parents who 
for good reasons send their children to public schools may be admit- 
ted to the sacrament, it also admits the right of any priest to give 
or withhold absolution in his own discretion, reserving however ex- 
communication as belonging to the office of the Bishop. It says: 

No priest has a right, except in rare and exceptional cases of scandalous sin- 
ners, publicly to refuse any of the sacraments of the Church to any Catholic reason- 
ably applying for the same. Excommunication or public denunciation of individuals 
or designated classes is strictly forbidden to all priests of the diocese in this or any 
other case. 


Although the Archbishop’s advice, as reported by the “ Pilot,” left 
untouched the right of the priest privately to refuse the sacrament to 
those who might send their children to the public schools in preference 
to the parochial, it does not seem to have given satisfaction to the 
parties who sympathize with Father Scully. 

The “Freeman’s’ Journal and Catholic Register” of New York 
(Nov. 29) proposed that, “in case the ‘ Boston Pilot’ is controlled as 
is said by the most Reverend Archbishop of Boston, to submit it to 
several of the sacred congregations at Rome, to know whether or 
not its general tone and principles are such as the Holy See and 
the Vicar of Christ can suffer to be given out to Catholics and let 
pass as consonant with Catholic doctrines.” 

The “ Journal” further announced “ that Father Scully of St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, is fighting the battle of the Lord against the enemy. He 
is speaking the language in Massachusetts, where Satan’s seat is, that 
the Vicar of Christ speaks to all the world from his prison in the 
Vatican. . . . Neither to priest nor bishop do we or ought we to show 
obedience when such a one is disobedient to the Vicar of Christ. 
Why does not Father Scully ask for a special benediction in his 
school-work from the Holy Father, and have it sent to him through 
the Bishop?” 

Mr. McMaster’s confidence in the disposition of Leo XIII. recalls 
the letter addressed by His Holiness, March 25, 1879, to the Cardinal 
Vicar, in which he said, “that, if he possessed the liberty he claims, he 
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would employ it to close all Protesfant schools and places of worship 
in Rome.” ! 

In the discussions on the school question the Roman Catholic 
writers, while insisting on the excellences which they attribute to their 
schools, have dwelt upon the immorality and crime which they attri- 
bute to the public schools. The “Freeman’s Journal” (Dec. 11, 1869) 
is reported to have said, “Let the public school system go from 
whence it came—to the Devil.” In fact, the American system of 
education and the Roman system introduced into America are based 
upon different principles and intended for different purposes. 

A comparison of the two systems, which the Roman priests have 
challenged by their attacks, is the fair and proper mode of meeting the 
question, and will explain why the more intelligent and far-sighted 
of the Roman Catholic laity will brave anathemas and excommunica- 
tion rather than deprive their children of the great advantages of 
the public schools, and subject them to what appear to be the narrow 


teachings and dwarfing influences of Roman Catholic education. 
Jonn Jay. 


1 Times, April 11, 1879. 
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SB d~l a half-suppressed feeling of distrust concerning universal 
suffrage is felt among a large class of educated men, and is 
steadily diffusing itself, is a statement which I conceive will scarcely 
be questioned. Mr. Theodore Parker gave expression to it in a paper 
which attracted some attention at the time of its publication,’ and 
provoked a counter expression of views from Hon. George W. Julian 
in the pages of this magazine.2_ Mr. Parker fears we have fastened 
upon ourselves an evil of indefinite power for ill. Mr. Julian takes 
an opposite view, and insists that the suffrage is a “birthright.” In 
this he but embodies a popular sentiment; and though it is true 
that the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were no 
products of universal suffrage; that it was unknown in this country 
as a practical fact in politics until nearly a generation after those 
famous documents were promulgated to the world; and that so late 
as 1846, men of reputation writing for works intended for popular 
reading could express grave distrust of it, and sneeringly attribute 
its adoption in this State to a “race for popularity” among the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention of 1821 ;* nevertheless, in our 
day universal suffrage has grown to be regarded by the uneducated 
mass as something synonymous with American liberty; and many 
who do not belong to this class have a vague idea that the suffrage 
is, as Mr. Julian calls it, a “birthright.” Possibly, when Mr. Julian 
has given the matter a little closer thought, he will see that if the 
suffrage be a birthright of men, personal liberty cannot be so. 

We shall see that it cannot be so if we examine what a man does 
when he votes. Let A, B, and C be three hunters on the plains, 
the direction and conduct of whose joint expeditions are ruled by a 
majority vote. When A casts his vote in favor of going or not 
going in a certain direction, he declares not merely his own willing- 


1 See North American Review for December, 1878. 

2 See International Review for January, 1879. 

8 Renwick’s Life of John Jay. Harpers: 1846. The whole passage is interesting 
reading. 
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ness, or otherwise, to go that way, but that B and C shall, or shall 
not, go that way also. Perhaps B may have different ideas and 
wishes, but he is not at liberty to follow them if C agree with A 
upon adopting a contrary course. He is coerced by the decision of 
his companions into doing or submitting to something which he may 
think useless or even injurious. Whichever of the three be left in the 
minority loses his personal freedom of action so far as the majority 
agree against him ; and the same rule applies precisely, whether the 
voters be three hunters on the plains or thirty millions of people in 
cities. On every question submitted to the popular vote, it is sup- 
posed that the majority will coerce the minority, and, unless this 
were the case, there would be no use in voting at all. Since, then, 
the suffrage is a coercive power, if it be a “birthright,” it must 
follow either that personal freedom is not a birthright, or that every 
man is born with a right to personal freedom, and an equal right to 
take away the freedom of his fellow-man. From this dilemma Mr. 
Julian and those who think with him have to find their way out. 

The mistake such people fall into comes from looking at the suf- 
frage from one’point of view only. Carried away by a consciousness 
of the great truth which lies in universal suffrage, but not seeing very 
clearly what it is, they recognize in the right to vote only a pro- 
tective power, and overlook the fact that protection as often takes 
the form of aggressive coercion as of non-aggressive resistance. The 
citizen who votes consents, in return for the privilege of coercing 
or restraining his fellow-citizens, to submit to a like degree of coer- 
cion or restraint from them ; and the only way in which this state 
of affairs can be brought about is by agreement between the parties 
interested. The suffrage, therefore, is simply a grant of power, ex- 
isting and exercised by virtue of a contract, compact, or agreement 
between consenting parties. 

Now in making a compact, the parties to it have a clear right to 
prescribe the terms upon which others may be admitted to share its 
privileges ; either for their children to whom they are the natural 
guardians, or for outsiders who may desire to come in: and this is 
exactly what we do under so-called universal suffrage. We set an 
arbitrary limit at which our children shall be admitted to vote; we 
exclude women from the exercise of that power ; we declare that the 
commission of certain offences shall work a forfeiture of civil rights ; 
and we set purely arbitrary terms upon which alone a person born 
out of the country may acquire the right to vote in it. We do all 
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this, and could do more or do less on the same principle, resting on 
the sound and logical basis that the parties to a contract are those 
who have the exclusive right to prescribe its conditions. 

Having thus seen what the suffrage is and what it is not, the 
ground is cleared for considering it in its relation to government. 
Government is of two kinds, — national and local. The National or 
State Government is the embodiment of the collective will of the 
nation; being this, it is the supreme power and the fountain of 
authority, and from this fount are derived those limited delegations 
of power known as grants, franchises, and charters, or acts of incor- 
poration. For the public convenience the Government grants a fran- 
chise to a set of individuals to construct and operate a railroad ; for 
the public convenience it grants to the inhabitants of a certain locality 
an act of incorporation, and thereby creates a municipal corporation. 
The powers conferred in the incorporating act may vary in each case, 
but such acts are alike in the general principle that only the business 
affairs of the community are affected by them ; and indeed it is only 
for the more convenient administration of these that such acts are 
applied for. Whatever concerns the rights of persons, as citizens of 
the State or otherwise, the State reserves always exclusively to itself. 
The municipal corporation, therefore, is a pure business concern, just 
as is a railroad or a ferry corporation. The charter of New York will 
serve as an example. In this instrument we find in certain pre- 
liminary sections how the mayor and aldermen, in other words the 
Board of Directors, are to be elected. Then comes section 26, which 
defines the various subdivisions of the machinery of administration 
over which this Board has control. It reads thus :— 

SECTION 26. There shall be the following other departments in said city: 
Finance department, police department, law department, department of public 
works, department of public charities and correction, fire department, health 
department, department of docks, department of taxes and assessments, depart- 
ment of buildings. 


The remaining sections of the charter relate to the management of 
the several departments, and the method of raising the money neces- 
sary to run them. It will be noted that there is nothing touched 
upon but what is a mere matter of business; nor is the work of the 
departments, for the supervision and regulation of which the mayor 
and aldermen are elected, any thing but what could just as well be 
done by other and private corporations (unless the police be excepted), 
under the like regulation of the State authority. If it were so done, 
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no citizen of New York would thereby find his rights as a citizen of 
the State or nation in any way trenched upon. He would have lost 
no right he previously enjoyed, nor received any before unknown to 
him. The simple result of such a change would be that the business 
of sewering, paving, lighting, policing, and so forth, would be con- 
ducted under a different system to what it was before. Those who 
paid the cost of the work in the shape of local taxes would experience 
the change for better or worse in their pockets. That this is not 
done, and that the State does not directly instead of indirectly con- 
trol the public works of the municipality, is simply because it is found 
in the long run more convenient to do the work by the hands of the 
residents of the locality. 

I have dwelt thus minutely upon the functions of the municipal 
corporation because the subject is important to the argument, and 
because there is apt to be a complete confusion of ideas in respect to 
it. Misled by the term “city government,” the powers and functions 
of the municipality are held, by persons who have not given the 
matter special thought, to be the same in kind with those of the State 
or National Government. In fact, a wide and impassable gulf sepa- 
rates them, as we shall speedily see. 

The State or National Government being, as before said, the embodi- 
ment of the collective will of the nation, the subordination to it of 
the individual citizen is complete. He, as a citizen, holds his property 
by its consent, and his life also. It can take both. It can say that his 
debtors shall not pay him; it can excuse him from paying his cred- 
itors ; it can hamper his trade, or stop it altogether ; it can load him 
with taxes, or vary the medium of exchange to an extent that may 
enrich or ruin him; it can rob him of what property he has, and deny 
him the right to acquire more; it can deny him domicile, free speech, 
freedom of movement; it can subject him to espionage, invade his 
house, cast him into prison; and lastly, it can take him personally, 
and send him to meet a bloody death on the battle-field. The nation 
can, in short, do any thing that superior physical force can do; and 
when it has in due form given its decision, there is no appeal from it 
except to other physical force, — that is, to revolution. 

If we turn now to the municipality, and seek for its powers over the 
person of the citizen, we discover that it has none and can have none. 
Its dealings with the whole body of citizens within the city limits 
are precisely those of a railroad company to its shareholders, passen- 
gers, and other users. The person of the citizen is beyond its reach. 
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It cannot by its officers so much as enter a house without warrant 
first obtained from the State. It knows nothing ofthe citizen except 
as a person who pays local taxes. The municipality of New York 
can have streets, and do those other things which are set down in its 
act of incorporation ; and to defray the cost of this it is authorized 
to levy and collect a sufficient sum upon the property of the residents, 
just as a railroad company is authorized to run trains and collect 
fares and freight charges. This is the utmost limit of its power over 
the community; and though the Board of Aldermen is sometimes 
called the “legislative” department of the “city government,” it is 
so precisely to the extent that a Board of Railroad Directors is. 
Both these corporate bodies operate within the narrow limits assigned 
them by the State, which can abrogate, amend, recall, or overrule, 
whenever it sees fit. From all that they do or can do there is 
immediate appeal to the State Government or to its courts. And 
here, to prevent confusion, it may be observed parenthetically, that 
if any municipal officer be a magistrate, he as a magistrate is not 
a municipal but a State officer. If he be paid by the municipality, 
it makes no difference. He is part of the judicial system of the 
State, all the same. He exercises judicial functions by virtue of a 
special grant, just as the State might empower a railroad superin- 
tendent or other officer to try cases arising within the company’s 
jurisdiction. It would not be as a railroad but as a State officer that 
he would act; and it is not in the name of the municipality, but of the 
people of the State, that the city magistrate issues his warrant. 

Now keeping in view this fundamental distinction between the 
powers of the national government and the functions of the municipal 
corporation, we are in a position to see the working of universal 
suffrage in respect to both. When the citizen votes upon national 
questions, he expresses his will upon matters which may be of wital 
importance to him, both as a man and as a possessor of property. 
He may be equally affected by them if he be a day laborer or a 
millionaire. Nay, it may well be that they are of such a character as 
to bear more severely on the man without property than upon the 
possessor of it, since property often affords means of protection to its 
possessors denied to others. Suppose that the issue to be decided 
by the popular vote were the having or not having a conscription 
law ; or a matter touching freedom of speech or of movement, or the 
regulation of religious belief, freedom of the press, the medium of 
exchange, the relation of debtor and creditor, the imposition of taxes 
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upon some of the prime necessities of life. Any of the numerous 
forms in which these issues might come up would, some of them, 
affect the citizen as a man, irrespective of the amount of property he 
might have; others would affect the poor man more directly than 
the rich; and others again, the rich man more than the poor. All 
would be of vital interest to the whole body of .citizens ; and when 
the popular vote had decided, there would be no appeal. It must be 
obeyed, or refusal made by revolution. Since, therefore, the National 
Government can touch every citizen, whether he has or has not 
property, in matters that are dear as life itself, it is only common 
justice that every man who can be so reached should have an equal 
voice in the ordering of the Government which has such power over 
him. This equal voice is given by universal suffrage; and the great 
truth which underlies it, and the recognition of which marked an era 
in the progress of society, is simply and solely this: that where equal 
obligations are imposed, equal rights shall be given. 

If we take this view of universal suffrage, —and I do not see how 
its correctness can be questioned,—the glaring injustice of giving 
every citizen an equal vote for the officers of a municipality becomes 
evident. The argument for the justice of equality in voting in regard 
to national affairs is the proof of its injustice in respect to the 
municipality. Wherever it is given, equal rights are conferred where 
there is no equality of obligation. Instead of all classes of citizens 
being placed upon a just and equal footing, there is gross inequality 
between them; for the corporation of the city of New York not 
having power over the person of the citizen and only reaching his 
property, if he have no taxable property he is virtually unknown to 
it. The municipality, through its Board of Aldermen, cannot pass 
conscription laws or habeas corpus acts ; affect freedom of speech or 
of printing ; pass tax-laws or laws touching domicile and citizenship ; 
or, in short, meddle with State concerns in any way. The “legislative 


‘ department” of a municipality has no more to do with these things 


than the “legislative department” of a railroad corporation has. 
All the burdens it can impose directly are borne by property, and 
are discharged by its holder ; and if the citizen has not taxable prop- 
erty, the municipality can impose no obligation upon him. There is 
neither justice nor equity, therefore, in giving every man an equal 
vote for the officers of the municipality. The whole duty of these 
officers is discharged where they have provided for the raising of the 
moneys necessary to run the municipal machinery, and supervised 
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their expenditure. The persons who pay this money, the tax-payers 
of the city,— whether they be men or women matters nothing, — are 
those who should have the exclusive right to say how and by whose 
hands the money should be spent. It is a violation of the principle 
of universal suffrage to compel them to share this right with those 
who do not’share the obligations going with it. The municipal con- 
stituency should be exclusively a constituency of tax-payers. 

Two objections are offered to this restriction. The first is, that 
all residents of the city, rich and poor alike, being equally interested 
in having its affairs well conducted, and being equally benefited by 
their good management and injured by their bad, — all should have 
an equal voice in relation to their conduct. I deny that the interest 
is equal, and I will endeavor further on to show why; but, for the 
present, grant that all residents are equally interested. So precisely 
are the passengers and other users of a great railroad company ; but 
has any sane man ever offered this as a reason for demanding that 
the election of the Directors of the New York Central be made by 
the popular vote? So, too, there are twenty-five or more horse-car 
railroads traversing the streets of this city, and annually carrying its 
population one hundred times over; but none have ever demanded 
that the officers of these companies be elected by any but the stock- 
holders. Yet attempt to apply this common-sense restriction to the 
election of men who are to direct the paving of the streets upon 
which these companies’ rails are laid, and instantly a cry is raised 
about the inalienable and sacred right of the suffrage. 

The second objection is of more force, and is this: that all citizens 
are tax-payers in proportion to their consumption, and therefore all 
who consume should have the right to vote. This argument is, of 
course, based on the “ diffusion theory” of taxation ; and so far as it 
goes to prove that all consumers pay a proportion of the city taxes, 
directly or indirectly, it is impregnable. But if tax-paying by con- 
sumption only is to carry the right to vote, it is demonstrable that 
any kind of government at all must be an impossibility. For these 
reasons, given that the price of every thing sold or produced in this 
city is more or less affected by the taxes imposed upon its citizens, 
yet the people who consume those products, and therefore, on the 
diffusion theory, bear their proportionate share of the general burden, 
are not confined to the city, nor the State, nor the United States. 
They are scattered over every country of the world to which our 
commerce extends; and on the other hand, our citizens consuming 
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of those places. Voting, consequently, ought to be promiscuous ; 
foreigners voting here and we voting there, wherever our trade went. 
This, of course, is mere nonsense ; and possibly the advocates of the 
theory would reply that the right to vote should at least be restricted 
to resident consumers. The moment this is done, the entire argu- 
ment falls to the ground. Then we no longer give the suffrage to 
those who are tax-payers by consumption only, but to those who are 
this and something else. The whole controversy immediately turns 
on what that something else shall be. 

Having reached this point, we find ourselves at the place we started 
from. We have to decide upon some test, other than mere tax-paying 
by consumption, by which to confer the right to vote. Now the 
ideal test for voting is one which should discover the fitness of the 
voter to exercise that power. It is just as good for a railroad corpora- 
tion as for a municipality ; and if a test of this nature, absolute and 
unfailing, could be discovered and applied, we should want nothing 
more. The educational qualification has its basis in the idea that it 
discovers the fitness of the voter to vote, but wherever applied it has 
proved useless. Such simple tests as can be applied at the ballot-box 
prove little or nothing as to fitness; and more refined methods than 
reading the ballot or a paragraph from the Constitution are unfitted 
for the rough-and-ready usage of elections. The property qualification 
is a rude means to the same end ; the idea, however, being that pos- 
session of property indicates the interest the voter would have in the 
general well-being: but a property qualification, as a test of fitness to 
exercise the right to vote, is so utterly opposed to our ideas that it 
need not be considered, besides being in itself rude and inefficient. 

Tests of fitness to vote, therefore, either by education or interest, 
may be dismissed from our argument. We come back to solid 
ground in resting the right to vote on the obligations imposed. Here, 
too, we see the distinction between having the municipal constituency 
strictly of tax-payers, and having it consist merely of property-holders. 
The tax paid, not the property owned, is the obligation which carries 
the right. The man who owns only non-taxable property has no more 
claim to a vote than the man who owns no property at all. Suppose 
that A owns $500,000 in United States bonds, which are not the 
subject of municipal taxation; and B owns neither bonds nor any 
other property ; while C owns $5,000 worth of property upon which 
the city imposes its tax. I hold that neither A nor B has a right 
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to vote upon the question of how the money which C pays shall be 
expended. True that remotely and indirectly A and B have or may 
have an interest in the matter; but upon C, as a direct tax-payer, 
fall burdens from which the others are entirely relieved, the diffusion 
theory to the contrary notwithstanding. To demonstrate this propo- 
sition fully would require more space than I can give it here, and I 
will, therefore, advance merely the heads of the argument. Taxes 
have a double tendency,— to diffusion and to concentration. Whether 
the one force shall prove stronger than the other depends, (1) upon 
the article taxed; (2) upon the form in which the tax is imposed ; 
(3) upon the area over which the tax extends. The most important 
of these, in the case under consideration, is the last. Suppose that 
a tax is laid by the Federal Government, extending over the whole 
country. It follows that we are placed at a disadvantage to the extent 
of that tax only as against the people of other countries where no 
such burden may exist. But suppose that a State Government im- 
poses a tax; then the people of that State are placed at a disadvan- 
tage not only as respects other nations with whom they may trade, but 
with their neighbors in other States who are their immediate com- 
petitors in trade. Go one step lower, and consider the case of muni- 
cipal taxes. These are limited to the area of the city, and may press 
upon its residents with crushing force; for it may happen that just 
over the city line taxes may be light, giving residents there an ad- 
vantage to that extent over those of the city. Ora neighboring city, 
the commercial rival of the other, may be lightly taxed and excellently 
well-governed. Now as both these cities are supplying almost the 
same markets, it is obvious that the man who pays the heavy taxes 
in the first will find himself personally burdened with such an amount 
of the taxes imposed as exceeds the amount paid by his competitor in 
the neighboring city ; and if he has not some compensating advantage, 
he must submit to a lower rate of profit. In short, in proportion as 
the area over which the tax extends is restricted, there increases the 
tendency of the tax to stick where it is first imposed. And thus it 
happens that while a nation will bear an immense load of taxation 
when it is distributed equally, cities, towns, and villages are sometimes 
crushed, or very materially injured, by their local taxation, which, by 
the inequality of its action, renders their residents unable to compete 
with their competitors of other localities in the same market. Here 
the direct tax-payer is the first and heaviest sufferer ; because local 
taxation is almost wholly upon real estate, which is not removable, 
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and cannot when business gets bad be packed up and taken to more 
fortunate localities. Furthermore, local taxes vary in amount from 
year to year, and the whole burden of readjustment of prices to meet 
the change falls upon the person upon whom the tax is imposed. 
This readjustment would be done automatically if men were merely 
economic atoms; but as they are not, it is a heavy burden; and one 
from which the man who pays taxes only by the remote and contingent 
method of consumption is wholly relieved, as he is from a thousand 
and one other drawbacks which the direct tax-payer is under. 

It makes no difference to the municipality whether the owner of 
the property assessed be man or woman. As the corporation knows 
nothing of persons, and is cognizant only of property, so it knows 
nothing of sex, and the female owner of taxable property pays the 
same as the male owner of a like amount pays, neither more nor less. 
It follows, therefore, that the woman who pays taxes -has just the 
same claim to vote upon their expenditure as the man has. Her right 
to such a vote is unquestionable.’ The municipality can, in the most 
extreme case, impose no obligation which the female property-owner 
cannot meet equally with the male, and both should stand upon the 
same footing as respects the rights which may go with those obliga- 
tions. Upon those extremists who insist that women should also 
have all the rights of citizens of the nation, it is incumbent to prove 
that they can discharge all the obligations inseparable from those 
rights. 

I have endeavored to prove who ought and who ought not to 
vote for municipal officers ; and now possibly I may be asked what 
prospect there is for the practical adoption of the distinction ; and 
further asked, perhaps, why I am so strenuous in denying universal 
suffrage for the municipality, while admitting it in the far more im- 
portant interests of the State and nation. My reply is, in the first 
place, that as respects the State, universal suffrage is just, rests on a 
sound principle, and gives every man his fair due; while for the 
municipality, it is unjust, grossly unequal in its operation, and is a 
violation of the essential principles upon which popular government 
is founded. Arguing from these premises alone, I should say that in 
the natural order of things, whére it is just and equitable it must 
produce good fruits; and where it is unjust and false it must bear 
evil fruits. Such in practice we find its actual operation to be. Uni- 


1 In business corporations, female stockholders vote, sometimes personally, oftener by 
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versal suffrage has broken down in the cities. It has not broken 
down in the State or nation. Its failure in the one, however, has 
discredited it for the other; and the glaring misgovernment of the 
city of New York is apt to blind us to the fact that the State of New 
York is well governed, — certainly as well governed as it is likely to be 
under any other popular system. I very much doubt if any better 
basis of State government could be framed even by our wisest states- 
men, in view of the present state of society, than universal suffrage 
affords. For it is well to remember in discussing these things, that 
our laws and constitutions, not being dropped from heaven, or re- 
vealed to us by angelic messengers, have to be framed by the men 
we have around us, in such lights as are vouchsafed to us, and to 
meet the wants of society as it is. Now it is certain that if the 
States in which are the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Troy, 
Jersey City, and Philadelphia, and Chicago, with some others, were 
governed as badly as those municipalities are, or if the nation were 
as badly governed as they are, it would scandalize the world, and 
demonstrate the utter failure of the popular system of government. 
But the facts are that the general excellence of these several State 
governments counteracts and largely balances the evils of the cities ; 
while the Federal government, also resting upon universal suffrage, 
is superior to any. When all has been said that can be said against 
universal suffrage in the municipality, it leaves untouched and im- 
pregnable the argument in its favor as a basis of State government, 
Universal suffrage has broken down in the cities because the condi- 
tions necessary to its success are absent from them. In proportion 
as a city increases in size, there is a more than proportionate increase 
of non-property-holders in it. The only way the municipality can 
touch its citizens is by tax, and having no property this class cannot 
be touched. Whether taxes be high or taxes be low, they consider it 
a matter which concerns only those better off than themselves. Tell 
them that in the end the misgovernment must react injuriously upon 
themselves, and it is something quite beyond their intellectual power to 
recognize. They therefore have the right of control without any 
sense of responsibility for the exercise of the right. No system of 
government ever did or can succeed under such conditions as this ; 
and it is not surprising therefore that the local taxes of the city of 
New York are over twenty-six millions of dollars a year; while the 
State tax on the city is less than four millions. The government of 
the Stgte of New York costs less per year by more than two-thirds 
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than the government of one of its cities: Consider for a moment 
what would be the condition of the State if its government were con- 
ducted with such flagrant wastefulness as is the government of New 
York City. It would call for fifty-five millions of dollars per year, 
whereas its present cost is less than eight millions. Here, then, is 
cause for urging the right of the tax-payer to the exclusive control of 
the municipality. In the State, universal suffrage works well enough, 
because power and responsibility go together; in the city it brings 
misgovernment, waste, and corruption, because there it gives power 
without responsibility. 

‘No one can appreciate more keenly ‘than I do the difficulties of 
dividing the State from the municipal constituency in our system of 
government ; but I think them far from insurmountable. I have such 
faith in the intelligence and fairness of the governing classes of the 
people (they are not the denizens of the city slums, as some despairingly 
assert), that I believe, if a principle can be conclusively demonstrated 
to be true, and departures from it can be shown to work injustice and 
evil, that in the end this principle will be accepted and practically en- 
forced, however widely it may at one time have differed from popular 
ideas. It may take time and work its way slowly ; but the day arrives 
when it effects its complete conquest of public opinion, and becomes 
an accepted rule of action. Before, however, we can effect any perma- 
nent improvement in our methods of governing large cities, we must 
first ascertain by careful examination and close discussion, deriving 
knowledge from all quarters, the true principle upon which they ought 
to be governed ; and it is as a contribution to the ascertainment of 
truth, that this paper is offered. The sum of the propositions I have 
sought to emphasize is: first, that the suffrage is a grant of power ex- 

1 A word on the Constitutional amendments proposed by Governor Tilden’s Municipal 
Charters Commission is in place here. Those amendments were defeated even before they 
could be directly voted upon; and it was well for this city that they failed of adoption. 
The scheme they proposed was crude, and in practice must inevitably and disastrously fail 
of the purpose intended. The machinery they set up was of such a character as to make its 
control a prize of great value to any political party ; and, once obtained, the task of taking it 
from their hands would have been one of much time and difficulty, so elaborately was it 
guarded by Constitutional restrictions. The gentlemen who framed the scheme thought they 
had guarded against such a capture by restricting the constituency to tax and rent payers ; but 
any practical politician could have told them that this restriction would not stand the strain 
of two consecutive elections. Its evasion could be accomplished so easily, that this guarded 
constituency would have scarcely been recognizable from the constituency of universal 
suffrage. It is stated that, when the Commission had completed its Report, ready for pres- 


entation, Mr. Evarts remarked : “ Now, gentlemen, we are just about ready to begin upon 
this subject.” Indirectly, however, the Commission did a good work. 
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isting solely by virtue of an agreement between the parties inter- 
ested ; second, that the principle upon which every citizen is granted 
an equal vote in the State, is that the State (or nation) imposes on 
each equal obligations; third, that this principle does not and cannot a 
apply to municipal corporations, for they cannot impose obligations 
on persons, but only on property, and those only by permission of the 
State ; fourth, that the only burdens the municipality can impose fall 
directly and immediately upon the holders of property upon which the 
taxes are assessed ; and fifth, that to give an equal vote in municipal 
affairs to those who pay the taxes directly, and to those who only pay 
a share through the remote and contingent medium of consumption, 
is an absolute violation of the principle of universal suffrage, for it 
gives equal rights where there is no equality of obligation. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Tuis is certainly a very remarkable book.’ If it should be criticised 
with an eye solely to its literary merits as a work of art, it would be 
found lamentably faulty in many serious particulars. But it is written with 
a force, spirit, and vividness which hold the critic spell-bound in spite of 
himself. The selection of a title has been generally regarded as unfortu- 
nate ; but it was a characteristic choice: it. attracts attention, though it may 
provoke censure. The Fool is a Northern man, a colonel in the late war; 
and his errand of folly was an attempt to settle upon a plantation in the 
South after peace was declared. Apart from a certain artificial style, far 
from agreeable, but which fortunately improves afterward as the writer 
warms to his subject and acquires ease, the book opens in a very business- 
like way. Through several chapters the reader supposes himself to be en- 
gaged with a veracious though rather lively and highly-colored chronicle of 
the author’s own career, —an autobiography written in the third person. He 
is encouraged in this notion by observing an element of strong personal 
vanity which cannot be concealed, and which gives the idea that the hero, 
though clever and energetic, could hardly have been agreeable or attractive. 
Advancing a little further, he changes his mind somewhat and concludes 
that he is reading a collection of altogether independent narratives, concern- 
ing events happening at different times and places, brought together thus 
continuously and grouped around a single central character simply for the 
sake of better dramatic effect. Not until he is nearly two-thirds through 
the book does he find himself involved in the meshes of a romantic love- 
story. 

The book therefore has a parti-colored character. To dispose first of its 
inferior traits, it may be said as a novel to be certainly of the second rate. 
It is melodramatic, and brings painful reminiscences of those overwrought 
tales wherein the most profound passions and astounding incidents narrated 
in exalted language have long attracted the admiration of street boys and 
servant girls in the elegant columns of the “ New York Ledger” and its many 
imitators. Yet even amid these vexatious faults the writer’s native power 
asserts itself; and though in the tale of Lily Servosse’s wild night-ride 


1 A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools. New York: Fords, Howard, & Halbert. 1879. 
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across country and through the Ku-Klux assemblage, we hear quite too 
much of the sinewy neck of the gallant steed and the streaming hair of the 
lovely but high-spirited girl, and more of the same sort, yet the adventure is 
in the main very well told. The reader gets thoroughly excited, hastening 
with quivering hand to turn the page, and not pausing to criticise until he 
has taken a few minutes to cool off after reaching the conclusion. 

But it is doing injustice to the book to treat it asa novel. It was in- 
tended to be and is a sketch of the social, and necessarily also in large de- 
gree of the political, condition of the Southern States for several years 
succeeding the close of the Rebellion. As such a sketch, it is nothing less 
than an extraordinary work. In matter it is intensely interesting ; in manner 
it is forcible and vivid to a rare degree. English literature contains no simi- 
lar picture, as indeed probably no material at once so picturesque and so 
terrible has ever been offered by any society with which English writers have 
dealt. One is reminded of Trench’s “ Realities of Irish Life ;” but the Irish 
book appears tamely colored beside the American. The murder of Walters, 
the hanging of Uncle Jerry, are tales that will quicken the dullest pulse. 
The whole atmosphere in which the reader moves, nearly from the first page 
to the last, is almost too highly charged with passion and terror. One is 
startled and shocked to find that Southerners of good repute, educated 
church-going gentlemen, were banded together in a league so like the brutal 
fellowship of the Molly Maguires that one is at a loss to find any substantial 
points of difference. The ignorant and wretched Irish assassin in the fields 
of Ireland or the coal mines of Pennsylvania is indistinguishable from the 
aristocrat of the Southern States. Can we believe this? Is it possible 
that the outrages of which Comfort Servosse had knowledge were really 
perpetrated, and that they were perpetrated by persons holding such social 
positions as he asserts? We may credit the acts, but we can hardly con- 
ceive that they were done by such actors. If they were, the Southern 
gentleman has been a monstrous fiction, and human nature has qualities 
never before fairly developed and by no means agreeable to learn. 
Yet there is an air of sincerity and truthfulness about the book not 
easily to be resisted. The writer has natural eloquence, and his blood 
is warm. He may exaggerate ; but it is only a narrow fringe that can be 
trimmed off as fanciful: the terrible bulk of horror remains. One in- 
stinctively believes at least the substance of the book. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to suppose that any person would deliberately publish and disseminate 
so grave and awful an indictment of a great body of his fellow-citizéns, if he 
were not prepared to stand to his charges. To utter a false or even in- 
tentionally over-drawn calumny such as this would be a crime too mon- 
strous to be believed. Yet the reader would be glad to know something 
definite concerning the writer, his real name, his reputation, antecedents, 
and experience. As a campaign document the volume, could it once get 
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fairly started among the people, might prove (or at least might have proved 
three years ago) very effective ; it would have helped greatly to make a 
very solid North. 

The book is interspersed amid its narrative portions with political argu- 
ment and criticism not easily to be gainsaid. It is an arraignment of re- 
construction, which he. may answer who can ; though such an assault was 
after all hardly necessary, since reconstruction, recognized at the time 
as a job of the politicians, found few defenders when it was undertaken, 
and has steadily lost ground in the estimation of intelligent men ever since. 
Yet one sees and appreciates in these vivid pages, as nowhere else, the 
mingled folly and cruelty of which the Northern politicians were guilty at 
that time. The great war in the cause of humanity was succeeded by a 
period of barbarism unequalled by any thing of the kind which had gone 
before,— a period of which the horrors were wholly needless and altogether 
unpardonable. As Servosse bitterly and truly says, ‘“‘ The Southerners never 
would have deserted friends and allies with such base selfishness as did the 
Northerners. . . . Perhaps no nation ever before, after the suppression of a 
rebellion which threatened its life, quite forgot the claims of those who had 
been its friends in the disaffected region.” “TI tell you what, Mel Gurney,” 
says Burleson, “if we Southerners had come out ahead, and had such friends 
as these Niggers and Union men, with now and then one of our own kidney 
scattered through the North, we would have gone through Ae//-fire before we 
would have deserted them in this way.” This is true enough ; the cruelty 
of the South took one form,—that of the North quite another ; but it was 
cruelty none the less: the line across the continent did not separate devils 
from angels. Yet we may at least say that the wickedness of the North 
was not that of its people but of its political leaders, who were unfortunately 
all men of much too small calibre to grapple with the vast problems which 
arose at the close of the war. They met these questions not like statesmen, 
but like overgrown wardroom politicians. Therefore they were selfish, 
short-sighted, and wholly regardless of any obligations of honor or morality ; 
and their stupid and unprincipled actions gave rise to and encouraged that 
series of barbarities and that hideous condition of society which “The 
Fool” so graphically depicts. As we read these chronicles of shootings 
and hangings, mutilations and whippings, cowardly atrocities of disguised 
midnight raiders, the honest narrator will not allow us to visit all our con- 
demnation upon the masked horsemen; abundance is reserved for the 
“wise men” at Washington. 

We had intended to give some quotations from the volume, and to have 
dilated somewhat at length upon some of the more striking views taken 
by its author ; but space forbids. In closing we can only express a hearty 
hope that the book will be widely circulated and generally read ; and this 
we say, not as the critic who commends to the public with amiable insin- 
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cerity volumes which he would never confidentially urge his friend to 
read, but very earnestly and in the best of faith. We esteem it as better 
worth perusal than any thing which has fallen beneath our notice for a long 
time. 


GILBERT Stuart.? “I was born in Narragansett,” said Stuart to some 
inquiring Englishmen, on a stage-coach. 

“ Where ’s that?” asked his questioners. 

“ Six miles from Pottawoone, and ten miles from Poppasquash, and about 
four miles from Conanicut, and not far from the spot where the famous 
battle with the warlike Pequots was fought.” 

“Tn what part of the East Indies is that, Sir?” 

“East Indies, my dear Sir! it is in the State of Rhode Island, between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut River.” 

In this out-of-the-way corner of the English colonies the Scotch snuff- 
grinder, Gilbert Stuart, and his wife Elizabeth Anthony of English descent 
were blessed with a son in the last month of the famous earthquake year, 
1755- This child was baptized with the father’s name, and became the 
greatest of American painters, and one of the most distinguished among 
those artists who have excelled in portraits. It is a curious matter for spec- 
ulation, this sudden out-cropping of artistic genius in provincial New Eng- 
land at a time when art was almost unknown in America, and when only a 
few pictures and prints had found their way across the water to adorn the 
houses of the more wealthy colonists. From what forgotten ancestor did 
Stuart and his less gifted but talented nephew, Stuart Newton, derive their 
genius? The question can never be answered; but of one thing we may 
be certain, the source of inspiration was not found either in the life or the 
society to which Stuart was born. He drew on doors and blank walls and 
fences, because he could not help it ; and the natural bent was strong enough 
to carry him out of the little State where he was born to London, and to the 
studio of his forerunner and countryman, Benjamin West. He rapidly de- 
veloped when the means of improvement were supplied ; was soon able to 
go alone, and his success in England was immediate and complete. From 
England he passed to Ireland, where he still further increased his fame. But 
Stuart, unlike West, longed for his native land ; and in 1792, leaving behind 
him a mass of unfilled orders, he started for the United States. 

His principal desire, and almost his first occupation, was to paint the portrait 
of Washington. His success in this attempt, and his well-earned reputation, 
brought crowds of sitters to his.studio. He pitched his tents in Philadelphia, 
in Washington, and finally, for the last twenty years of his life, in Boston ; 


1 The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. By George C. Mason. With selections from 
Stuart’s Portraits, reproduced on steel by photogravure. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1879. 
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and everywhere his success was the same. In the year 1828, after a short 
period of failing powers, he died. 

The brief outline we have given covers almost all that is known of Stuart. 
Mr. Mason has done the best with the very scanty materials at his command. 
The biography is simple, smooth, direct, and well-written, but there is no 
attempt to eke out by fine writing and padded pages the meagre facts which 
have been preserved. A few letters addressed to Stuart, a brief discourse 
on painting by Stuart himself, are given, and there is an admirable chapter 
filled with most entertaining anecdotes which display the character of the 
man in the best -possible way. Stuart had a strong, imperious temper, not 
always under control. He had vast store of information, knowledge of the 
world, sagacity in understanding character, great powers of conversation, 
and a bold and ready wit, of which we have here many illustrations. 

To speak of him as an artist is hardly necessary, for his pictures are 
familiar to every educated American. He worked with an almost marvel- 
lous rapidity, and turned out some of his masterpieces, broad, forcible, and 
splendid in color, after half-a-dozen sittings. Perhaps his most remarkable 
trait as an artist was his perfect sincerity and simplicity. When his fellow- 
students in London discussed the various styles they wished to adopt, 
Stuart said he should content himself with depicting Nature as she appeared 
‘to Ais own eyes. “How do you mix your colors?” asked a friend. “As I 
do sugar in my tea, — according to my taste,” was the reply. There were no 
tricks, no concealment about his methods. He was a true artist, indepen- 
dent and genuine. 

This simplicity was shown, also, in his close adhesion to one kind of sub- 
ject. He painted nothing but portraits, and even in those the strength of 
his genius was concentrated on the head and face. Force, truth, power to 
penetrate and depict character, and a coloring which recalls strongly the 
Venetians are the marked qualities of Stuart’s pictures. Other points of 
excellence, and defects as well, can be brought out by detailed criticism ; 
but the great elements are those just mentioned, and in these he attained 
a high success. He belonged to no school. He resembled Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as much, perhaps, as any one, and was in his own line fully equal 
to the great English master ; but in the main he stood alone, and gave ex- 
pression to his genius and delivered his message in his own way. 

To America, however, Stuart is more than an artist. He is an historian, 
the chronicler who wrote with his brush the annals of his time and country. 
The Washington of posterity is the Washington of Stuart. When we think 
of our first President, he rises before us in the image portrayed by Stuart, 
and it is fortunate for us that Washington found an artist so worthy to paint 
his portrait. But this is only the beginning of Stuart’s historical labors, 
All, or nearly all, the great men who figured in the period when our govern- 
ment was founded have been preserved to us on the canvas of Stuart. 
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Soldiers, judges, statesmen, merchants, have all come down to us in this 
way ; and besides these, the landmarks of the time, we can also see in Stuart’s 
pictures the society of the day. The beautiful women, the domestic and the 
fashionable, the gay and handsome men of the world, the young, the old, 
the middle-aged, have all been preserved by his art. When we try to con- 
jure up the past, we see it through the eyes of Gilbert Stuart, and no verbal 
description, however careful and painstaking, is half so vivid. 

The volume closes with as full a list of Stuart’s pictures as could be ob- 
tained, and this catalogue is enlivened by a judicious sprinkling of anecdotes 
and facts about the sitters. There are twelve illustrations, all but three of 
which are photogravures. These reproductions depend very much for their 
success upon the condition of the original pictures, but all are good, and 
some of them notably so, —the Washington, Binney, and Benson, are ex- 
tremely fine. They show better than any thing that has been published in 
this country the superiority of the photogravure process for the reproduction 
of oil-paintings. ; 

The book as a whole is in every way worthy of its subject. Mr. Mason’s 
work is throughout careful and excellent, and the print, paper, and illustra- 
tions alike reflect great credit on author and publisher. The volume is a 
fit memorial of Stuart, and is one which must appeal not only to every lover 
of art, but to every one interested in American history. 


Mrs. Detany.' This is a reprint in a convenient form: of one of the sets 
of memoirs for which the eighteenth century was famous. Mrs. Delany’s let- 
ters have been long known and widely read, but the English edition was 
cumbrous and expensive, so that the present republication in a somewhat 
abridged form makes them accessible to a much larger public. Mrs. De- 
lany’s life covers all but twelve years of the eighteenth century. She was 
of noble race, a descendant of the famous Sir Bevil Granville, so familiar in 
the pages of Clarendon as one of the most gallant and successful defenders 
of the cause of Charles I. Married by her family at an early age to a man 
old enough to be her grandfather, she was a widow before she was twenty- 
five ; and after a long interval she again married a man much older than her- 
self, Dr. Delany, the Dean of Down, well known through his friendship with 
Swift. This second marriage was one of affection, and was in every way a 
happy one. When she was nearly seventy Dr. Delany died, and his widow 
returned to England, where she passed most of her time at Bulstrode in the 
society of her intimate friend, the Duchess of Portland. At every period of 
her life Mrs. Delany saw much of the world and of England’s most distin- 
guished men and women, and in her declining years she was graciously and 


1 The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. Revised from Lady Llan- 
over’s edition, and edited by Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. Two Vols. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1879. 
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frequently received at Court. She corresponded with Swift, was the friend of 
Horace Walpole, and drew forth the encomium of Edmund Burke. She 
possessed in youth a good deal of beauty and evidently great charm of 
manner. She was a highly cultivated woman, somewhat of an artist, with 
refined tastes, and habits of reading and study. She preserved to the last 
her winning ways, good sense, and intelligence. But with all this Mrs. De- 
lany was neither a brilliant nor a remarkable woman. She lived through 
some of the most exciting events of modern times and in circles which were 
stirred to their depths by the rise and fall of contending ministers and par- 
ties. But there is not a trace of this in her memoirs. The placid stream of 
her life glided by without a ripple, except such as were caused by little do- 
mestic incidents. She saw all the most interesting personages of the day, 
some of them intimately ; but there is nowhere a criticism upon them or any 
thing which shows knowledge of character or an interest in human nature. 
The early letters are filled with descriptions of dresses, then with accounts 
of her home life, good advice to her niece, and in old age with details of the 
kind treatment accorded to her by the King and Queen. A large space 
both in her life and letters was occupied by fancy work. In this line she 
performed prodigious feats of knotting, embroidering, imitating flowers in 
paper, making shell grottoes, and copying old masters. These were the ac- 
complishments of the age, and it must be put to Mrs. Delany’s credit that 
she excelled in them all both in quality and quantity. As a picture of simple, 
honest, domestic life in the last century, and as an explanation of the society 
which went into raptures over Clarissa Harlow and Sir Charles Grandison, 
Mrs. Delany’s letters are perfect. Further than this they do not go, and an 
existence which made Richardson not only an endurable but a wildly excit- 
ing author is not one of deep interest. Mrs. Delany was a worthy and 
good woman, and her letters are sensible and kindly, but they are neither 
brilliant nor entertaining. In an historical way they furnish a supplement 
to Walpole, Hervey, or Wraxall, but they do not compare with them in in- 
terest or value. 


Hector Berwioz,! the subject of this biography, is as yet hardly well 
enough known through his musical compositions to have a strong claim on 
the interest of general readers or “amateur” musicians. His life and death 
are moreover too recent to admit of either an exact or final judgment 
of his works; but there is nevertheless much that is interesting in this 
volume. 

Both the character and musical ‘genius of Berlioz have the merit of origin- 
ality. His nature was essentially French, and the whole style both of the 
man and his writings is sensational. There is no doubt that he had an en- 


1 Hector Berlioz: An Autobiography. Translated by William F. Apthorp. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 
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thusiastic love for music, which was proved by his making it his profession 
when devotion to it meant poverty and repudiation by his family. His 
thorough knowledge of his art is shown in his “ Letters from Germany” and 
critical Essays, which display a familiarity with the complicated mechanism 
of an orchestra and a thorough appreciation of the works of the greatest 
composers. On his own showing, his works must have required an immense 
amount of time and patience in order to be rendered as he conceived them. 
They were on a grand scale, and contain elements of his character which 
made them peculiarly difficult of comprehension. As he was enthusiastic and 
emotional, so he was also sensitive and impatient of those whom he could not 
understand or who could not understand him. He professed an unbounded 
admiration for Shakspeare, and indeed seems to have made a kind of god of 
that poet, judging by his rhapsodies at the time his first wife died ; yet it is 
doubtful if he could have understood or appreciated Shakspeare’s plays, and 
he had the bad taste to write a paraphrase of Hamlet’s soliloquy which is 
absolutely idiotic. Berlioz’ literary style is wearisome and constrained when- 
ever he tries to be sarcastic or amusing, but his critical essays, etc. are in 
the main interesting and sound. That on music, for instance, contains much 
that is instructive, and one can only admire his scorn for all that is false in 
both composition and expression. 

There is much that was sad and pathetic in his life. He outlived all 
enjoyment and happiness, and at last became a prey to melancholy and 
morbid feeling. 

It is characteristic of his theatrical nature that in his old age, after he 
had buried two wives and his only son and child, he tried to revive a passion 
for his first love, whom he had not seen since they were children. The lady, 
who was then a widow, seems however to have been a remarkably sensible 
person, and to have realized the impropriety and inappropriateness of any 
exchange of sentiment between them. Both his marriages were unhappy. 
He was separated from his first wife, although he declared that his affection 
for her was unchanged, and at her death he indulged in the most extra- 
ordinary outbursts of feeling. _M. Guillaume, in his discourse at the funeral 
of Berlioz, says: “His sensibility took delight in his own sufferings, and 
was ever ingenious in-reopening his own wounds.” This was the secret of 
much of Berlioz’ unhappiness and suffering, and is the peculiar danger of 
natures like his. 

The translation is excellent. The spirit of the original letters and essays 
is wonderfully preserved, without sacrificing fidelity to the text, which makes 
it very satisfactory ; and Mr. Apthorp has succeeded in “preserving the 
characteristic cut of French phraseology,” which he says in his Preface he 
has been anxious to do. The introductory sketch is a modest outline of 
the biography. It is sympathetic and appreciative, and often striking and 
picturesque. The worst fault to be found with it is the resemblance some 
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passages bear to the turgid and overwrought style employed by Berlioz. 
There is also a tendency, probably an unconscious one, to imitate Carlyle. 
The “ Macaulay-flowers” of literature are familiar to every one; but much 
more harm has been done in this direction by Carlyle, whose later style, 
full of mannerism, extravagant and grotesque, is, like all highly artificial 
and false art, very susceptible of imitation. 


“THE Print Co.Ltector.”! The publication of such a book as this indi- 
cates more surely than any thing else the rapid development and growing 
interest in art in the United States. The subject is a valuable and impor- 
tant one. Prints are too little known and altogether too little appreciated 
in this country, and any thing which encourages their collection and study 
ought to be heartily welcomed. Prints, and especially etchings, have for us 
a peculiar value. We can hardly hope in this country, at this late day, to 
have more than a very few specimens of the pictures of the old masters, but 
we can procure some of the best work on copper, steel, and wood. What 
we particularly need are the means of education from the best sources, and 
this can be accomplished in the matter of prints. The etchings of Rem- 
brandt are in themselves an education. If we cannot have the best examples 
in painting and sculpture, let us at least obtain them in the prints of great 
masters, from Diirer to the present time. In our museums and galleries of 
art we waste a great deal of money on bric-a-brac, which is appreciated by 
few and instructs still fewer, when we might obtain at less cost a set of 
etchings or engravings by some of the masters who did original work in 
their department, which would teach endless lessons both to students and 
amateurs. The South Kensington collection and system, which are of 
course perfectly proper in London, have been to us in the infancy of our art 
collections an almost unmitigated curse. Chiselled spoons, curious china, 
and ancient lace are the refinements and curiosities of great collections. 
We are not ripe for them yet. Rembrandt’s “ Ecce Homo” is of more 
value to an American collection than any quantity of bric-a-brac. The same 
holds true in regard to modern art. One first-rate modern picture by an 
‘ acknowledged master is worth a wilderness of enamels, and lacquer, and 
carvings in wood or metal. In modern etchings, moreover, there is a great 
field, and here our opportunity is as good as that of any nation. We can 
procure now, at a comparatively small cost, complete sets of Jacques, Millet, 
Haden, and others. These sets will not only soon become of great value, 
but they are enduring and excellent works of art, and admirable teachers. 
In pictures and prints, old and new, lies the field for American expenditure 
and collection ; and in the latter, especially, great opportunities exist. 

All that we have said thus far applies not only to public institutions, but 


1 The Print Collector. Edited with Notes, by Robert Hoe, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
&Co. 1380 
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in great measure to individual collectors, for whom, of course, Mr. Hoe’s 
volume is especially designed. The main part of the book is devoted to a 
republication of Maberly’s excellent work on prints and their collection. 
This little treatise is written in a plain, direct fashion, and begins as it ought 
with the simplest and most rudimentary details. It is an admirable hand- 
book, and is supplemented with some excellent notes by the editor. The 
appendix contains practical instruction in the various arts of etching, engrav- 
ing, etc., and a very good and concise account of modern etchers, with a list 
of their principal works. There are besides complete lists of the works of 
Diirer and Rembrandt, and a full catalogue of the bibliography of prints. 
The book is adorned with two excellent heliotypes from Marc Antonio and 
Diirer, some woodcuts from the original Bewick blocks, and a very clever 
little etching by a New York amateur. 

Such a book ought not only to encourage intelligent print collecting of 
the best kind, but also original work with the needle and burin. The vol- 
ume, handsomely printed and of comely appearance, is a great credit both 
to Mr. Hoe and to his publishers. 


BETWEEN the years 1850 and 1870 there appeared in Germany a yearly 
publication called the “Evangelical Year-Book.” It was edited by Dr. 
Ferdinand Piper of Berlin, and was designed to supply for German Protes- 
tants an equivalent for the calendar of the Roman Church, and to keep fresh 
in their minds the lives and virtues of all those who in the judgment of the 
authors had distinguished themselves by service in the Church universal. 
Each volume contained a calendar for the year and a number of biograph- 
ical sketches of famous ecclesiastics. From these sketches a selection’ has 
been made of such as were of the widest interest, touching upon all ages of 
the Church, and these have been translated into English and published by 
Dr. Henry M. Maccracken of Toledo, Ohio. The selection has been increased 
by a considerable number of biographies of pillars of the Church in America 
and of pioneers in the work of foreign nfissions who have gone out from 
America. These latter sketches are by various authors, representing the 
principal sects of the Church in America. Which should be the sects thus 
represented was determined on the principle of numerical importance ; each 
sect numbering five hundred parishes has one “leader,” each numbering 
one thousand parishes has three “mighty men.” This selection excludes 
both the Unitarian and Universalist bodies, as well as all other so-called 
liberal sects in America, and cannot therefore be regarded as giving any 
adequate idea of the religious life of the last century among us. 

The spirit of the whole book, so far as the editor has had any thing to do 


1 Lives of the Leaders of Our Church Universal. As edited by Dr. Ferdinand Piper. 
Now translated into English and edited with added lives, by American writers, by Henry 
Mitchell Maccracken, D. D. New York: Philips and Hunt. 1879. 
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with it, may be understood from his words in the introduction, where he calls 
the volumes of Dr. Gibbon a “caricature of Christianity.” We should look 
for nothing but bigotry in such a book. Fortunately, however, the authors 
of the several sketches show often a more catholic spirit, and the result is a 
volume which will fill a worthy place in the great mass of general literature. 
The German publication commanded the services of such men as Neander, 
Lechler, Ranke, and Hase, — men who were incapable of slovenly work even 
in the pages of a religious periodical. Their biographies are short, but gene- 
rally complete and suggestive. We wish it were possible to speak as highly 
of the treatment their work has received at American hands. When Dr. 
Maccracken tells us that his work has been a recreation from other toils, we 
cannot help wishing that he had first devoted a portion of his leisure to ac- 
quiring an exact knowledge of the German language. The translation runs 
smoothly enough to deceive the uncritical reader, for whom of course the 
book is intended, But a comparison with the original discovers so many 
errors and omissions that one must needs look upon the whole with suspi- 
cion. To give an example or two: In the Life of Zwingli the mountain 
“kuhfirsten ” is rendered by “churfirsten ;” Zwingli is said to have formed 
“intimacies with Joachim Von Waat, of St. Gall, who was afterwards burgo- 
master of Vadian, and with Glarean,” instead of “with Joachim Von Waat 
of St. Gall, with Vadian, afterwards burgomaster, and with Glarean.” 
Reislaufen is translated “ freebooting soldiery ;” mights weniger als moen- 
chisch gesinnt “a thorough monk.” A place “von aller Welt besucht” 
becomes a place sought by pilgrims “from the ends of the world.” But 
best of all is this: The original says, “In true republican fashion the whole 
people of Zurich had, however, been previously consulted thereupon by 
the Government ;” the translation (?) reads, “The Zurich people were already 
thoroughly republican, with a government of their own making.” In the 
essay on Luther, “davor gewarnt” becomes “admonished beforehand.” 
Such errors as this, occurring within a couple of pages, prove the incapacity of 
the translator for any subject going beyond the exercises of a grammar. A 
multitude of others might be cited from the same pages to show not merely 
an ignorance of the terms employed by the original author, but an absence 
of any endeavor to understand them. 

In spite of these grave defects, we repeat that the book seems to answer 
very well the purpose of its creation, —to supply a volume, not too large, 
which should be divided into bits just long enough to be read around the 
evening table before the children get sleepy ; and from this point of view it 
is to be commended. No one of the biographies exceeds nine large octavo 
pages, and the godlike virtues of martyrs and missionaries are set forth in 
a fashion sufficiently edifying. The outside appearance of the book, in spite 
of an undeniable suggestion of book-agents, leaves little to be desired. In 
the rural districts and in the hands of skilful canvassers we predict for it a 
gratifying success. 
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THE most remarkable thing about Miss Bird’s “A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains ”? is not the information it gives us about the far West, nor 
yet its good descriptions of the people who have made their home there ; it is 
its autobiographical value as a chronicle of the life of a lady who, apparently 
from the love of the thing, endured an amount of discomfort which if told in 
fiction would be deemed incredible. To say that it was a love of discom- 
fort that inspired her might be inexact ; apparently, she had a really un- 
usual love of adventure. After travelling around the world, she happened to 
be in the Rocky Mountains. Instead of gazing at them from the windows 
of a parlor-car, she got out and saw all that was to be seen. She lived with 
settlers, helping the women by lending a hand to do the cooking and washing, 
and commending herself to the men by mounting a horse, man-fashion, and 
aiding them to drive several hundred head of cattle home, — an operation 
which is very unlike bringing cows into the barn; she ascended Long’s 
Peak ; she roamed about the country in snow-storms, and every evening she 
wrote an account of her experience to her sister, — and these letters compose 
the present volume, and prove conclusively that there are two kinds of 
unprotected females. 

The letters, being so fresh, have it is true no great literary value ; but 
they have what is better, — the charm of putting the thousand inconveniences 
of her life clearly before us. Here is an incident out of many : she had been 
staying for some time with a shiftless family of settlers, hardly better than 
the “ poor whites,” of the South, and she had just bought a horse from the 
head of the family; this horse backed, and kicked her on her way to the 
ground. “They could hardly believe that no bones were broken. The flesh 
of my left arm looks crushed into a jelly, but cold-water dressings will soon 
bring it right ; and a cut on my back bled profusely ; and the bleeding, with 
many bruises and the general shake, have made me feel weak.” But three 
days later all that she suffers from is the fact that “it is not easy to write 
after ten hours of hard riding, especially in a cabin full of people.” A 
month later she is riding alone up “the long ascent of the Arkansas Di- 
vide,” with the mercury nine degrees below zero. Her room that night “ was 
reached by a ladder ; but I had it to myself, and had the luxury of a basin 
to wash in.” Within three weeks, being penniless because the banks at 
Denver would not cash her circular notes, she went to the cabin of some 
friends, some young men, and proposed to help them by dividing the work. 
Snow fell; their stock of provisions ran low ; their number was increased 
by the arrival of a stray poet, who filled out his own compositions by ex- 
tracts from the “ Paradise Lost.” His appetite was enormous, but he could 
do no work ; he lost their best cow ; and poetry was not the only thing he 
stole, for “‘ before the boy came I had mistaken some faded cayenne pepper 


1 A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella L. Bird, author of “ Six Months in 
the Sandwich Islands,” etc. With Illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
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for ginger, and had made a cake with it. Last evening I put half of it 
into the cupboard and left the door open. During the night we heard a 
commotion in the kitchen, and much choking, coughing, and groaning, and 
at breakfast the boy was unable to swallow food with his usual ravenous- 
ness.” What had happened may be conjectured. 

In a word, this book is as entertaining as one could wish, and especially 
noteworthy for the writer’s unconsciousness of there being any thing remark- 
able in what she did, or in the way she did it. 
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